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SEASONABLE BOOKS from LEE & SHEPARO’S LIST. 


TRY SOME 


EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET IN SCIENCE 


Miss Oliver’s Script Reader. Thirty-Eight lessons 
on Form and Elementary Science. Written in simple 
and interesting language. Fully illustrated. 30 cts. 


The Young Folks’ Natural History Readers 
(1) Bees, Butterflies, and Other Insects 
(2) Sea-Urchins, Star-Fishes, and Corals 
(3) of Every Land 
(4) Sea-Shells and River-Shells 
(5) Birds of Many Countries 
(6) Fishes and Reptiles 
This most popular presentation of the delights of 
Natural History for the young, by Mrs. Sanborn Ten- 
ney, contains over 500 illustrations. Postpaid, each, 
35 cents. 
THE KINDERTGARTEN TREASURY 
Mother- Play and Nursery Songs. By Frederick 
Froebel. A large quarto in form, and filled with il- 
lustrations, poetry, and music. By far the most pop- 
ular book ever made for kindergartners. $1.50. 


Lee & Shepard’s Historical Help Series 
A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Unique, Comprehensive, Practical. Prepared by 
Professors Gordy and Twitchell. Postpaid $1.35. 


Outlines for the Study of U.S. History 
By the Library Method. By A. W. Bacheler. 50c. 


Topics for the Study of English History 
By the Laboratory Method. By Mary E. Wilder. 40c. 


Topics for the Study of Roman History 
By the Library Method. By Caroline W. Trask. 40c. 


THE BEST TEACHERS’ BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY IS 
KING’S METHODS AND ALDS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Price, postpaid, $1.35. 

Outline for the Study of Grecian Mythology 
By Anna Gooding Dodge. 20c. 


ANALYSIS AND PARSING 
A classified collection of practical-working sen- 
tences that may be used with any grammar. By M. 
R. Orne, 30c. 


OF THEM. 


GEOGRAPHY BY THE JOURNEY METHOD 
The Picturesque Geographical Readers 


Five elegantly illustrated volumes now ready. 
Home and School — This Continent of Ours — Visits 
to Maine, Washington, Factories, etc. — Visits to 
Florida, Up the Mississippi, Chicago, etc. — Visit 
to The Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast. Book 1st, 
50c.; Book 2d, 72c.; Books 3d, 4th, and 5th, each 56c. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR ALL GRADES 
For Primary Schools Net prices 


Tweed’s Graded Reader, First Year, bds. 20 
Tweed’s Graded Reader, Second Year, oe 
Tweed’s Graded Reader, Third Year, 
Tweed’s Graded Reader, 12 parts, paper, each .05 
Miss West’s Classin Geography, bds. .30 
Ruskin’s King of Golden River, a 
Dodge’s Stories From American History, “ .30 


Grammar Grades 


Robinson Crusoe (the boy of to-day) for Schls, “ 
Arabian Nights For Schools, « 
Wiggin’s Lessons on Manners, ss 
Mrs. Monroe’s Story of our Country, ts 
Noble Deeds of our Fathers, 6 


The Boston Tea-Party, and other Tales, ee 
Stories of the Civil War, “ 
Hoitt’s Excellent Quotations, cloth 
Emery’s Business, bds. 
Vasco Da Gama, His Voyages & Adventures,.‘ 


Pizarro and His Conquests, 

Magellan, The First Voyage Round the World “ 
Marco Polo, His Travels and Adventures, ae 
Drake, The Sea-King of Devon, sad 
Raleigh, His Voyages and Adventures, - 
Towle’s Heroes and Martyrs of Invention, ‘“ 
Drake’s Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777, 

Drake’s Taking of Louisburg, 

Drake’s Battle of Gettysburg, 

Franklin’s Select Works, 


sees 


Franklin’s Autobiography, bds, 
Blaisdell’s Readings from Waverley, % 
The Story of Patriot’s Day, cloth 
The Watchfires of ’76, 1. 


Specimens of the above books sent upon receipt of the net prices here given. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND SPECIMEN PAGES AND THEY WILL BE SENT FREE. 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers 10 Milk Street Boston 


The American Accountant, 


By W. C. Sanpy, 


Is a new, practical, and up-to-the-times work on the science 
and practice of accounts, and an exposition of the princi- 
ples of business. 

It embodies the results of the author's experience of 
twenty years in teaching large classes in day and evening 
schools. 

It gives the student a practical knowledge ‘of accounts 
in as short a time as is consistent with thoroughness. 

It presents the subject in such a way that the student 
easily grasps the theory of accounts and becomes more 
than a mere copyist of forms — becomes an intelligent 
book-keeper. 

It has already been adopted by the Boards of Edu- 
caton of New York City and Newark, N. J. 

Correspondence invited. Send for Catalogue of our 


publications. 
Address 


University PueblisHine Company, 


43--47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


Edited by Professors OREN 


CONTENTS 
Battle of € pen ity Geo. Wm. Curtis. 
Beginning and the End, The..... Wm. McKinley. 
Bells of the Mission of San Gabriel. 
Christmas Gale, The............. Nora Perry. 
Christmas Heralds............... Etta W. Pierce. 
Covenanters, The .............:. William M. Taylor. 
Death of Israel] Ben Olliel....... Hall Caine. 
Downfall of Judaism, The....... R. D. Hitcheock. 


of the Revolution.... Rufus Choate. 
Fable for Taxpayers.............. 

Markets of the World, The...... Thos. B. Reed. 


HAMILTON DECLAMATION QUARTERLY 
FOR OCTOBER. Vol. I., No. 3. 


Roor and BRAINERD G. SmiTH of Hamilton 


College. Paper, 16mo, pp. 84. 30 cents. 


FOR OCTOBER. 


Murder of A. Lincoln, The....... Walt Whitman. 
Object of Prohibition, The....... Herrick Johnson. 
Old-fashioned Choir, The....... B. F. Taylor. 
Over-Protected Farmers......... Daniel W. Voorhees. 
Saint Crispin’s Day.............- 

Bed, Howard Duffield. 
Sigh forthe Slums, A............ Punch. 
Standard of Our Nation, The....2. W. Mead. 


Remember that these are fresh selections, and that they are edited, ready for use with the best results. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


FRENCH BOOKS = 


All New, Standard, and Illustrated French 
Books constantly in stock. 
Catalogue free. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


A NEW 
MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC. 


“Sight Arithmetic.” 


By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, Author of BRADBURY’S SERIES OF ARITH- 
METICS. Cloth, 174 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


This book is prepared for the use of pupils in Grammar Schools, to be used side by side with the regular 
text-book in Written Arithmetic, and can readily be used in connection with any series of Arithmetics. It 
presents the best modern method of teaching Mental Arithmetic in the Grammar grades. 


Sample copy sent for examination on receipt of 15 cents. Address 


THOPIPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Garcace. 


any school. 


Inconveniences and Nuisances. 

In ordinary school work inferior lead pencils may simply be an inconvenience, 
attended by more or less loss of time and temper; but when the work done is to 
be a credit to both teacher and pupil, then pencils with brittle and gritty leads 
are more than an annoyance — they are inexcusable nuisances and a detriment to 
We manufacture lead pencils in over 500 styles and varieties, but for 
smooth, tough, and durable leads we recommend fist, last, and always, those stamped 
“Dixon’s American Graphite.” They are made in ten degrees of hardness, are always 


uniform, always to be depended on. | 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
(Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) ALPHA CRAYONS 
Inventors and Manufacturers 4 


f modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. , ERIES MAP r 
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TYPEWRITER. 
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OPTICAL LANTERNS. | SCHOOL MINH RA LS it HOME 
CHICACO A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 


Write for catalogue, prices, 
and specimen of work. 


E A Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
IMER & MEND Own your minerals WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 
’ Increase your collection. Material, A tus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
205—211 Third Avenue,| vour study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. |THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
Address for circulars MINER EI. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, B. I. 
New Vork. 403 & 405 Hast 62d St., 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER NEW YORK. 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 


This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the p 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully ] Teachers who are 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do] |. F 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use willing to devote a part of their spare 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c - either in the school or the office.  ,JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. {eow] Mass. State Board of Education. |\time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
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3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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= Price only 35 cents, postpaid. PRIMARY 
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FRIDAY 


Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL , 
and 15 cents ad litional to cover cost of postage and AFTERNOONS. 
packing. Or it will be 
CIVEN FREE 
To any present subsc. iber sending us a mew six months By 8. C. PEABODY. 
= subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the A charming collection of poems written to answer 
Address om the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
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MY BOOKS. 


BY ARTHUR W. ATKINSON. 


My books! Ye are my treasure and delight, 

A refuge from life’s care each weary day, 

A lamp to light my feet along life’s way. 

On every page what pictures, rare and bright, 
What joyous faces greet my gladdened sight! 

With voices sweeter than the thrush of May, 

Rare poets charm me with their rapturous lay. 
From each enchanted page, with fancy’s flight, 

- I follow Newton through the sunny skies, 

I hear the voice of Bacon, wise, yet mild, 
And other sages crowned at wisdom’s goal ; 
With Milton walk ’neath shades of paradise ; 

Smile at the wit of Spain’s immortal child, 
And feel the thrill of Shakespeare’s mighty soul! 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


Back from the skies, again does Beauty’s flame 
Consume the gods that on the good earth be; 
All things, pricked to the quick with witchery, 
Look, longing, up the lovely way she came, 
Echoes of May say over her dear name, 
Ay, every month has sent its delicacies — 
Deft-woven, distilled, low-voiced, to smell, or see, 
Or hear — till June herself is put to shame. 
The rarer birds and blooms were hardly sweet 
And fair enough to mingle with the haze 
That rings the hill, nor greenest leaves were meet 
To trim these phantom trees; no wind that plays 
Could now touch soft enough. The hours, so fleet, 
With slower step lead on the wildered days. 
— John Vance Cheney, in November Atlantic. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SuPERINTENDENT A. Maxwe tt, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: There is no more serious obstacle to 
progress than the principal who will not permit a 
teacher to think for herself. 


GrorGceE B. Arron, Inspector of State High Schools, 
Minnesota.: If the superintendent’s professional ser- 
vices are appreciated in the school by his associates, 
they will less often fail of recognition at the hands 
of the board of education. 


SuPERINTENDENT J. F. Mitispauanu, Salt Lake 
City: If I could know just how much and what kind 
of preparation a teacher gives each evening to the 
lessons which she is to teach the day following, it 
would not often be necessary to inspect her school to 
know the quality of work done in it. 


G. T. Frercuer: When some new educational 
hobby appears, the inexperienced and incautious 
teacher mounts the little horse and dashes away at 
full galop, until pony and rider come to the ground. 
The wise teacher harnesses the little horse to his 
strong educational team and lets him draw “ for all 
he is worth,” retaining him or discarding him as he 
proves a help or a hindrance. 


Grorce B. Arron, Inspector State High Schools, 
Minnesota: I do not advocate an _ office-keep- 
ing, a statistical, superintendent, but I am satisfied 
that a high standard for the common branches must 
be sought through effectual superintendence, and that 
this cannot be had unless the superintendent gets far 
enough away from his own class work to gain a per- 
‘spective view of the situation. 


EMPIRICAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


BY NATHANIEL 8. FRENCH, 
Roxbury High School, Boston. 


To the teacher, constantly occupied in arranging 
the environment of his pupil in order to facilitate 
mental growth, the experience philosophy presents 
many attractions. The effects of training are so ap- 
parent, and the influences of occupation, food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter are so potent, that the educational 
expert, in his enthusiasm, is constantly heralding the 
approach of a new era when pedagogically environed 
youth shall emerge into a social millennium. 

All the so called modern theories of education are 
largely indebted to Locke and the empiricists. From 
them has been received the stimulus to investigate 
more and more in detail the effects of environment on 
mental growth and the genesis of faculties. From 
them, too, the zealous promulgator of new pedagogi- 
cal faiths derives his assurance, when, posing asa 
reformer, he promises to produce poets, philosophers, 
or mechanics by pressing the proper series of buttons, 
and only fails, forsooth, because he has not been al- 
lowed to exert his own coercing pressure on all the 
ancestral buttons of his would-be poet, philosopher, 
or mechanic. Granting its power as a stimulus, 
there are, nevertheless, abundant reasons why teachers 
should avoid a philosophy so mistaken in its funda- 
mental assumptions, and showa properly conservative 
spirit in considering the educational fads and new 
psychologies founded upon it. 

To Locke’s “empty mind” the modern empiricist 
adds the inherited powers and tendencies and builds 
up, not only the character of the individual, but even 
the principles by which the mind acts. 

Why do one and one make two? Because, in the 
experience of the race, they have made two so many 
times. There is no inner necessity in the nature of 
things or of thought to compel such a result. 

Why do things that are equal to the same things 
equal each other? Experience has made a mental 
habit from which we are unable to free ourselves. 

Why do three hundred and ninety-two millions of 
millions of vibrations of luminiferous ether give us 
the sensation red? Because experience has for so 
many ages associated this color with the tickling of 
nerve ends by three hundred and ninety-two millions 
of millions of undulations of the light bearing fluid. 

In answering these and similar questions in this 
way, the empiricist does not mean that these proposi- 
tions have been found to be true by experience, either 
of individuals or of the race, but that experience has 
manufactured all the truth that they possess. A dif- 
ferent experience would have caused a different set of 
rules for mental activity, so that one and one might 
have made three, things equal to the same thing 
might have failed to equal each other, and our lumi- 
niferous undulations might have produced in us a 
musical tone instead of a color. 

For the empiricist time and space, causation and 
identity are necessary to thought only as experience 
has made them so. We do not learn from experience, 
but we are our experience and nothing more. 

On the other hand, the apriorist holds that mind 
can know some things of itself; that whenever or 
however mental activity may appear, it must act in 
definite ways. One and one make two because it is 
impossible to think seriously that they make any 
other number. Mind may be conditioned in its activ- 
ity, but it acts, when it does act, in accordance with 
certain fixed norms or principles of thought. What 
these are may be learned through observation and 
experience, but no amount of experience can change 
them. They are self-evident and independent. The 
warrant for their universal validity lies in intellectual 
insight. Experienee, observation, and thought may 


be necessary to reach this point of insight, but once 
reached, no further proof or explanation is necessary. 
The empiricist, if he allow this insight at all, claims 
that it, like all else, is only a product of experience ; 
a different experience would have produced a different 
insight ; but for the apriorist or intuitionist this in- 
sight is all sufficient. 

At this point it is easy to see how the apriorist may 
give great comfort to the enemy by overworking this 
power of insight. He may dream dreams and see 
visions, and his own fantastic notions may seem to his 
individual insight to be the very secrets of the gods. 

To the vagaries of this sort of transcendental 
dreamer the empiricist holds up the cold facts of 


physical science andthe humdrum treadmill of every-- 


day life. But, even here, he loses a part of his vie- 
tory by failing to note all the facts and persistently 
clinging to his own selected batch of phenomena. 
Faith and insight and aspiration he overlooks or de- 
nies, and herein fails to satisfy the demands of reason. 

Human thought yearns to grasp the entire medley 
of actual experience and ongoing, and discover an all 
pervading principle. It searches for something to 
underlie, not only the birth and movement of worlds 
in space and the aftinities of vibrating atoms, but 
also the flash of wit, the poet’s dream, the ecstacy of 
genius and the glow of love. It must be charged 
against the empirical philosophy that it overlooks or 
denies the existence of important phenomena, and 
fails to adequately account for all possible modes of 
activity or to satisfy the demands of reason. 

It is the boast of the empiricist that his system of 
philosophy is in accord with all the discoveries of mod- 
ern science, and, in fact, thata great part of science is 
his philosophy. Biology is supposed to be the great 
bulwark of empiricism. ‘To be of any real service to 
the theory, however, it must be able to show first, that 
physical environment may cause the beginnings of 
mental activity in matter, and second, that activities 
so produced are inherited and passed on to become a 
part of the permanent possession of the human race. 
No biologist would dare to say that either of these 
propositions has been proved. So far, all the evidence 
goes to show the impossibility of producing even the 
lowest forms of life from the inorganie world, and 
even after life has entered upon the stage, environ- 
ment fails utterly to explain the causes of the changes 
in the structure of organisms. 

Lamarck and his successors have attributed a part 
of the changes in animal structure to an internal en- 
ergy oretfort. Professor Hyatt has given this thename 
‘“enterogenesis.” But internal effort implies some, 
thing to make the effort, and this something must be 
present before it can provide itself with a set of men- 
tal faculties by means of experience. It would sim- 
plify matters to call this an effort of will, but a will 
is an awkward factor in an empirical theory. 

Nor is it at all certain that peculiarities of mental 
life could be inherited, even if it were shown that they 
had been acquired through the action of surrounding 
forces. The experiments and observations of Weiss- 
mann seem to show that variations acquired by the 
individual in consequence of his environment are 
never transmitted to offspring. If Weissmann be 
right, and he certainly has a large following, the 
empirical theory loses its chief cause for existence as 
far as biology is concerned, 

Nor do the other sciences give the aid they are 
often supposed to furnish the theory in question. If 
science has proved anything, it is that things are not 
what they seem. Moving atoms and persisting force 
are never in our experience, but they are the warpand 
woof of science. Moving atoms tickle the sensory 
organs and send vibrations to the nervous centres, 
Experience gives us nothing else. The same number 
of vibrations may seem hot to the right hand and 
cold to the left at the same instant, It is hard to see 
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how a vibration could ever have evolved sensation 
and equally hard to understand how the same vibra- 
tions may produce two opposing sensations at the 
same moment without supposing the existence of a 
real subject who compares the vibrations as they ar- 
rive. Mr. Spenser’s seat of sensation could never by 
any possibility make the comparison. It is idle to 
talk of the relations of sensations to each other when 
there is absolutely nothing but vibration existing. 
There can be no relation until something seizes upon 
the vibrations and compares them. 

Science, with every advance, forces upon us the fact 
of the subjective nature of our ideas of the external 
world. From vibrations we make our pictures of 
reality and the pictures appear to us more like the 
vibrations than the word cow spelled by the Morse 
alphabet on a telegraph key appears like the animal. 
What is the power that makes the pictures? How 
did it arise? Is it the subtle product of the vibra- 
tions ? Can vibrations acting on nothing make that 
nothing into a living subject capable of translating 
moving atoms into heat and cold, color and form, soul 
and substance? The empiricists, themselves, do not 
pretend that one set of vibrations can give rise to con- 
sciousness. Put another set of vibrations beside the 
first, and how ate we bettered if there be no mediator 
between them? Even if twosets of vibrations should 
sit at the seat of consciousness and shake themselves 
throughout the ages of eternity, no analogy of science 
could adequately explain the evolution of thought 
from their movements. 

Even if, by some sleight of hand, the vibrations 
should become experiences and these experiences of 
external reality should persist, they would never 
evolve the conceptions of science, Experience is a 
chaos and physical science is an abstract system 
totally different from it. Its principles are products 
of thought which are found to have a certain practical 
value when applied to facts, but théy are not abstracted 
from the facts, as many suppose. They are, for the 
most part, lucky guesses which help us in the explana- 
tion of phenomena. They are figments of the imagi- 
nation before they are principles of science. The 
experience theory itself could never have arisen with- 
out the bold imagination of a daring innovator who 
walked by faith and not by sight. Indeed, in all our 
attempts to prove these principles of science we 
build laboratories in which we arrange experiences, 
direct experiences, eliminate experiences, and even 
make experiences, but always the thought within is 
father to the experience without. 

Even if the known facts or analogies of science 
could give a clear explanation of sensations, we still 
have no way to transcend sensation and reach intelli- 
gent life. Sensations cannot transcend sensations 
without comparison and judgment, and comparison 
and judgment presuppose a subject impossible to 
evolve from simple sensation. 

In his conception of evolution the empiricist con- 
fuses the description of a process with the explanation 
of that process. For him evolution is a process 
which has made for us our laws of thought and ex- 
plains all our mental as wellas our physical peculiari- 
ties. The law of cause and effect did not exist until 
some early protamoeba began to recognize it in his 
experience. Two and two did not make four until 
animals had proceeded in their course of evolution far 
enough to have had counting thrust upon them. Why 
should we believe this? Why may we not, trusting 
in our own mental powers at the outset, discover a 
process of evolution which reveals existing realities 
rather than makes them? Did not the fact of the 
earth’s rotation exist prior to its discovery by men ? 
Who would say, then, that it began to rotate only 
when the race had evolved a belief in the fact of its 
rotation ? . 

The deification of the process of evolution, with its 
one-sided study of the genesis of beliefs and ideas, has 
led to many irrelevant objections to the apriori theory. 

Especially has great stress been laid on the fact that 
undeveloped mind does not show the insight which 
maturer.minds claim to possess. Here the position of 
the apriorist is misunderstood. He does not deny 
that mental growth may be conditioned by environ- 


ment, or affected by heredity. The fact that certain 
forms of mental activity do not appear in the intel- 
lectual processes of undeveloped minds does not de- 
tract from their validity when they do appear. In 
physical growth we do not think of looking for the 
full activity of a function until the proper time for 
its development arrives, and if, for any reason, a cer 
tain function does not appear in an individual, we do 
not on that account doubt its value in normal cases. 
Genesis may explain a false belief as well as a true 
one, and, on the empirical theory, there is no choice 
between them. The cause of ,a belief is not the 
ground for believing. 

If the fact of repetition and contiguity in a process 
of evolution be taken as the proof of the validity of a 
belief, why not apply the same explanation to the 
assumed eternal verities of science? Why not ex- 
plain the chemical affinity of chlorine for hydrogen 
by supposing that it arises from long-continued asso- 
ciation in the ancient nebule? In that case, in the 
far off regions of space, where worlds are just begin- 
ning, chlorine may manifest the greatest repulsion 
toward hydrogen. Following this suggestion, we may 
ask why the attraction called cohesion is greater in a 
piece of iron than in a piece of sulphur, and analogy 
bids us answer: “ Because atoms of iron have been 
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living together longer than atoms of sulphur.” There 
can be no inner necessity in the nature of atoms any 
more than there can be an inner necessity for any 
principle of thought. In far-off worlds sulphur may 
resist repellent forces among its atoms more strongly 
than iron, just as two and two may make five on some 
other planet. And so we may continue to inquire 
and explain concerning gravitation and matter, and 
force and its persistence until the seeking soul, finding 
no rest, becomes in truth a wandering mind. 

Aside from the preceding considerations, we come 
upon the fact that experience does not, and cannot, 
give us the objective world. Experiences are sub- 
jective, and, unless we assume a certain validity for 
the utterances of mind, and a trust in our intuitions and 
power of insight, we have no warrant for the existence 
of amaterial universe. Assuming the truth of Locke’s 
empirical theories, Berkeley and Hume showed con- 
clusively that belief in the existence of things as 
common sense seems to reveal them is impossible, 
and Kant has shown that experience itself is impossi- 
ble on any empirical theory. The consistent empiricist 
must become a skeptic; and the length of time de- 
voted to the process of evolution cannot, in any way, 
change the logical outcome. 

There can be no argument in favor of the empirical 
theory without assuming at the outset the validity of 
the law of causation ; but, by the theory itself, we ean 
put no trust in the law, and, with trust in the law, 
must fall all trust in the theory built upon it. 

The empiricist is logically driven to doubt his own 
theory. Empirical philosophy is as much theoretical 
as any other system of philosophy, and if the funda- 
mental principles assumed by the apriorists to be 
true are called in question, all theories and all trust 


in reason must be swept away and absolute skepticism 
allowed to reign supreme. 

We must object to the empirical theory, then, be- 
cause it is partial and fails to satisfy the demands of 
human thought; it is not supported by the facts of 
science ; itis founded ona mistaken idea of evolution ; 
it confuses genesis with explanation, causes with 
grounds, and description with proof. 

It fails to explain the possibility of experience 
itself, and leaves us with no criterion for truth of any 
sort; it tries to make the outer world explain our 
inner life, and in doing so takes away the outer 
world with which it started, leaving us in hopeless 
distrust of all reason and all knowledge. 

In spite of the fundamental short-comings of the 
theory in question, the prudent schoolmaster may 
still use all it may bring to him of practical advant- 
age, but it truly behooves him, in these times of 
seething, frothing, superabundant progress, to lay 
strong hold on the foundations of all truth, and be- 
ware lest he commit himself to a popular theory, 
which, with large promises of aid to the science of 
teaching, leads to the denial of all knowledge. 


THE MENTAL AND PHYSICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. — (11.) 


BY J. ALLEN GILBERT, PH.D., 
Yale Psychological Laboratory. 


For the remainder of my tests I was compelled to 
construet what it has been convenient to call the re- 
action board, a cut of which can be seen in Fig. 1. 
For the tests on voluntary motor ability and fatigue, 
the Ewald chronoscope H was thrown into a current 
with the tapping apparatus / and key f. Every time 
the key on the bar n is pressed down, the current is 
“made,” so that by means of an electro-magnet in the 
chronoscope, the finger on the index moves one mark; 
thus, the number of taps made in a given number of 
seconds, as counted off by a metronome, is recorded 
on the face of the chronoscope. By pressing down 
and releasing key jf, the current could be connected 
for any length of time desired. In order to get volun- 
tary motor ability, the key f was held down for five 
seconds, thus recording the number of taps for that 
time. The child, however, was told to keep on tap. 
ping till told to stop. Atthe end of forty seconds, 
the key f was again held down for five seconds, thus 
recording the number of taps made in the last five of 
forty-five seconds. The rate of tapping in the first 
five seconds giving the voluntary motor ability, an 
expression for fatigue could be obtained by taking the 
per cent. of loss in number of taps made duriing the last 
five seconds over that made in the first five seconds. 
The data, when calculated for boys and girls sepa- 
rately, show throughout a higher rate of tapping for 
boys than for girls. Boys at six tap 21 times in five 
seconds, while girls tap 19.7 times. With the excep- 
tion of a loss at puberty, there is a gradual gain in 
rapidity for both boys and girls The individual rates 
of tapping varied from fourteen taps in five seconds 
by several children six years old, to 45 taps by a 
boy seventeen years old. After tapping for forty-five 
seconds, fatigue entered into the results very notice- 
ably. The average boy at six lost 22.8 per cent. by 
fatigue, the girl but 21.3. This loss decreases with 
age, till at seventeen, boys and girls lose 14.5 and 
13.5 per cent., respectively. Boys tire more quickly 
throughout in voluntary movements than girls, but 
the statement that boys tire more easily than girls 
could scarely be made upon the basis of my data, for 
it will be remembered that the boys’ rate of tapping 
was faster than that of girls. The statement that 
boys tire more easily is unwarrantable, for by averag- 
ing and comparing the rate of tapping for all boys 
and all girls separately, it is found that girls, on the 
whole, tap about 8.5 per cent. slower than boys, and 
the latter lose only 1.5 per cent. more than the 
former by fatigue, leaving the balance in favor of the 
boys, when voluntary motor ability and fatigue are 
considered together. 

For measuring time in the test on reaction time, 
the chronoscope H of Fig. 1 was thrown into a cur- 
rent with the tuning fork A, which vibratés 100 
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times a second, thus moving the index finger on the 
dial of the chronoscope 100 marks, or one complete 
revolution in one second. Throwing the rod D closes 
the current at e, thus starting the chronoscope. 
Pressing the key # breaks the circuit at that point, 
thus stopping the chronoscope. The time elapsing 
between the throwing of the rod D and the pressing 
of the button H by the person experimented upon 
would give his reaction time in hundredths of a 
second. The time required for reaction decreases 
with age. The results, when divided into girls and 
boys, show marked differences of sex. Girls are 
slower at seven than at six. At six the time of reac- 
tion was 29.5 hundredths of a second, while at seven 
it was 31.5, From this on, there was a gradual gain 
in ability, and thus a decrease in the length of reac- 
tion time till age of twelve, when the time required 
was 19.8 hundredths of a second. At thirteen, how- 
ever, 20.5 hundreths of a second were required, show- 
ing a marked loss in ability, leaving her no better at 
thirteen than she was at eleven. From this on, 
ability increased, until at seventeen only 
16.3 hundredths of a second were re- 
quired. Boys show a gradual increase in 
rapidity of reaction from six to seven- 
teen, with the exception of a slight de- 
crease inability from twelve to fourteen. 
At six the time was 28.2, at twelve, 17.8, 
at fourteen, 18,and at seventeen, 14.7 
hundredths of a second. 

In taking the time for reaction,with dis- 
crimination and choice, the same appar- 
atus was used for measuring the length 
of time. In addition to simple reac- 
tion, the child was asked to react only when blue 
appeared in the opening of box /, Fig. 1, and not to 


react if red appeared ; thus he was compelled to stop - 


and discriminate between the two colors, then choose 
whether to react or not to react, and finally to 
react in case it was blue. The color could be varied 
at will by pushing in or pulling out rod i, in which 
the colors were fixed. This test is more complicated 
for mental activity, and, as would be expected, the 
influences which affect mental life show themselves 
more plainly in the curve representing such develop- 
ment. In general, the length of time required de- 
creased with advance in age. The same law mani- 
fests itself in this test as in that of simple reaction. 
Girls suffer a small loss in ability from six to seven, 
and then gain till age of seventeen, with the excep- 
tion of a loss from twelve to thirteen, during which 
time they lose as much as they had gained the two 
years preceding. Boys suffer no loss from six to 
seven, but from thirteen to “fourteen a slight loss is 
suffered, after which there is a gain again till seven- 
teen. Boys are better than girls, as in the last test. 
The time required here is just about double that of 
simple reaction. The average child at six required 
55.8 hundredths of a second, and at seventeen, 32.1 
hundredths. 

The last test taken was time-memory. The chrono- 
scope, when in motion, makes a sound of the same 
kind as the tuning fork, only louder. By pressing 
key f, it was started going, and was stopped by releas- 
ing the same key, or by pressing key ZH down, thus 
breaking the circuit at that point. The child was 
told to listen how long I caused the sound of the 
chronoscope to go, and then, after I had started it a 
second time, he was to stop it by pressing down the 
key -E when he thought it had gone just as long as I 
allowed it to go the first time. The time given to the 
child to judge of was two seconds. The second sound 
was almost always made too short. During the first 
sound of two seconds, the child simply listened, with 
no responsibility as to how long the sound should go; 
all he had to do was to judge its length. When it 
came his turn to make the sound, he necessarily be- 
came more anxious, and his continuous wondering 
whether the sound was yet long enough made the 
time seem longer than it really was, and consequently 
he stopped it too soon. “A watched pot never 
boils.” A few of the younger children averaged 
making the second sound not quite half as long as it 
should have been. Only thirty-eight out ofthe 1,192 


tested in all made the second sound too long. It is 
interesting to notice also that nineteen of these fell 
in the two years twelve and thirteen, the former 
having nine and the latter ten, none of the other ages 
having more than three each. Ability to judge the 
length of the sound increases in general with age, 
with peculiar breaks in the curve of development at 
the periods from thirteen to fifteen and at seven years, 

In order to get a general estimate of the relation of 
sex to the results obtained, the final average of each 
age in muscle sense, sensitiveness to color differences, 
force of suggestion, reaction time, reaction with dis- 
crimination and choice, and time-memory were thrown 
together into a general average for the respective 
ages. The only test in which the girls had any 
advantage over boys was in color sensitiveness, and 
that was very slight. In the general comparison, age 
eleven seems to be a neutral point, where boys and 
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girls are of about the same ability. From this age 
the curves, on the whole, diverge in opposite direc- 
tion to the ages of six and seventeen. Boys are 
better than girls at all ages except eleven, where the 
curves representing their respective developments 
combine. 

The data for the tests on weight, height, lung 
capacity, discrimination time, reaction time, and time- 
memory were recalculated, to get the relation between 
general mental ability and the separate tests. After 
all the data were taken on the cards, they were taken 
to the respective teachers, who were asked to mark 
the bright, average, and dull children according to 
their judgment of their general mental ability. The 
statement has been made by Dr. Porter of St. Louis 
that the taller the child, the brighter he was in- 
tellectually. My data give no warrant whatever for 
sucha statement. The curves representing the differ- 
ent classes cross and recross too frequently to be of 
apy value whatever, except to give the negative re- 
sult, showing no relation between height and general 
mental ability. The same is true of weight, lung 
capacity, and time memory, but when a comparison 
is made between general mental ability and the tests 
on reaction time and discrimination time, where 
quickness of mental action is required, there is a very 
noticeable correlation between the two. The bright 
children were quicker in their reaction than the dull 
ones, showing that we judge the intellectual bright- 
ness of achild by the quickness with which he is 
able to act. 

The effects of puberty on the tests taken is very 
marked, and when quickness and accuracy of action 
is involved, these effects show themselves more 
plainly than in the other tests. Thus it might be 
concluded that puperty has even a greater effect on 
the mental than on the physical aspects of the child’s 
nature. This difference is also far more noticeable 
in girls than in boys. 

The results obtained by Dr. Anderson from meas- 
urements of the lung capacity of about 600 private 
school children offer a very forcible suggestion as to 
the advantage of gymnasium training, which is want- 
ing in most, if not all, public schools. His results 
only extended from six to fifteen, inclusive. The 
girls which he measured started with a smaller lung 
capacity than the ones in my measurements, and yet 
at fifteen years of age had a larger lung capacity than 
mine at seventeen years of age. His data show a 
gain of 141 and 120 cubic inches for boys and girls, 
respectively, from ages six to fifteen, while my data 
show a corresponding gain of only 10.32 and 67.1 for 
boys and girls, respectively. 
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LITERATURE. 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


Who Wrote: 

Enoch Arden. 
Snow-Bound. 
Christmas Carol. 
Aurora Leigh. 
Elegy in a Country 

Churehyard. 
Rise of Silas Lapham. 
Dr.Jekylland Mr. Hyde. 


Evangeline. 

Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Ring and the Book. 
Idylls of the King. 
Rab and His Friends. 
Robert Elsmere. 
Heavenly Twins. 

She. 


Ben Hur. Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Ships That Pass in the Wake Robin. 
Night. The Greatest Thing on 


Earth. 
Maud Muller. 
Scarlet Letter. 
Sketch Book. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Fool’s Errand. 

The Raven. 
Compensation. 


oO 
OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF SHAKES- 
PEARE.— (I.) 

BY CLARA T. SUTTON, 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 
I. Location. 


Il. Description : — 

1. The surrounding country. 
2. The village then and now. 
3. Places of interest. 

(1) Bitthplace. 

(2) Old bridge. 

(3) New place. 

(4) Grammar school. 

(5) Trinity church. 


(6) Charlecote house. 

(7) Red Horse inn. 

(8) Anne Hathaway’s cottage. 
(9) Memorial hall. 


REFERENCES.— Harper's Monthly, May, 1879; Harper's Bazar, May 
2, 1888; St. Nicholas, May, 1886; “Sketch Book,” Irving; “Old 
Hearths and Ivy,” William Winter. 


RELICS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


I. Representations of the poet : — 
1. Portraits : 2. Busts : 
(1) The Stratford. (1) Gerard Johnson’s. 
(2) The Droeshout. (2) W. R. O’Donovan’s. 
(3) The Chandos. (3) William Page’s. 
lI. Personal belongings ; — 
1. Bible. 2. Chair. 3. Purse. 
ITI. Written testimony : — 
1. Contemporary documents : 
' (1) Stratford registers. (2) Greene’s diary. (3) Letters. 
2. Personal documents : 
(1) The Blackfriars house conveyance and mortgage. 
(2) The will. 


4. Drinking cup. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE. 
1. Childhood : — 
1. Lineage. 2. Parentage. 
Il. Youth: — 
1. Education. 2. Marriage. 3. 
III. Manhood : — 
1. At London: 
(1) Actor. 
(2) Playwriter, 
(3) Theatre owner. 


3. Environment. 4. Events. 


Anecdotes. 


2. At Stratford : 
(1) Public life : 
a. Social position. 
6. Influence. 
Private life : 
a. Home. 
b. Family. 
c. Prosperity. 
d. Death. 


(2 


‘IV. Personal appearance : — 
1. Countenance. 2. Form. 
V. Character : — 
1. Intellectual. 2. Moral. 
Vi. Famous contemporarves — 
1. Sovereigns. 4. Artists. 
2. Statesmen. 5. Writers : 
3. Scientists. (1) Dramatists. 
(2) Philosophers. 
(3) Poets. 
REFERENCES.— “ History of English Literature,” Taine; “ Life, 
Art. and Characters,” Hudson; ‘The Man and His Mind,” Dr. Rob- 
inson; Encyclopedia Britannica; Scribner, May 1891. 


3. Carriage. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ART. 
I. Works : — 

1. Dramas, 37. 2. Narrative poems, 3. 
Il. Characteristics of his writings : — 

1. Store of knowledge. 2. Exhaustlessness of language. 
3. Resources of wit and pathos. 4. Velocity of imagination. 
5. Thoughtfulness of his philosophy. 6. Vehemence of ex- 
pression. 7. Power of creation. 8. Spirit of morality. 

IIT. His genius : — 

1. Super-human. 
Unfettered. 5. Rhythmic. 


3. Sonnets, 154. 


2. Sympathetic. 3. Impassioned, 4. 


6. Thousand-souled. 
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IV. Mis empire’: — 
1. Extent. 2. Subjects. 3. Rule. 
V. Dramas on the stage : — 
1. Plays most frequently represented. 
2. Famous actors : 
(1) Tragedians. 
(2) Comedians. 
3. Effect of stage representation. 
VI. Noted students of Shakespeare : — 
1. English : 2. American: 
(1) Burke. (1) Webster. 
(2) Erskine. (2) Hawthorne. 
(3) Dr. Arnold. (3) Lincoln. 
(4) Fisher Ames. 
(5) Rufus Choate. 
(6) J. Q. Adams. 

VII. Noted critics of Shakespeare : — 

2. English: 3. German: 
(1) Coleridge. (1) Goethe. 
(2) Lamb. (2) Schlegel. 
(3) Carlyle. 


3. Trish: 
(1) Curran. 


4. French: 
(1) Taine. 


1. American: 
(1) Lowell. 
(2) Rolfe. 
(3) Hudson. 
(4) White. 
REFERENCES.— /arper’s, August, 1882; Maemillan, March, 1892; 
Atlantic, February and June, 1859; Taine, Hudson, Rolfe, Robinson, 
Dowden, ete. 
UTILITY OF STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. 
I. For the intellect : — 
1. Trains acquiring faculties. 
sciousness. 3. Supplies culture. 


2. Arouses intellectual con- 


4. Teaches mental philoso- 


phy. 
Il. For the emotive nature :— 
1. Arouses deep sentiment. 2. Gratifies the sense of the 
beautiful. 
Til. For the will : — 


1. Demands activity. 2. Furnishes lessons in ethics. 
THE DRAMA OF HAMLET.” 
I. Introduction: — 
1. Date of composition. 2. 
Sources of the plot. 4. Scene of action. 


Original and revised plays. 3. 
5. Time analysis. 


Tl. The text : — 
1. Analysis by acts and scenes. 
2. Paraphrase by acts. 
3. Study of difficult passages. 
4. Quotations. 
5. Allusions : 6. Anachronisms. 
(1) Historical. 7. Criticism : 
(2) Classical. (1) Plot. 
(3) Biblical. (2) Style. 
(3) Sentiment. 
8. Parallel passages : — 


(1) Speak daggers —”’ Hamlet” (III., 3). 
‘* She speaks daggers —”’ ‘*‘ Much Ado” (II., 1). 
(2) ** The woman will be out —” “ Hamlet” (IV., 7). 
And all the mother —” Henry V.” (IV., 6). 
(3) ** Within that passeth — ” ‘‘ Hamlet” (I., 2). 
‘Tis very true, my grief —” “ Richard IT.” (IV., 1) 
‘* But that the dread —” ‘* Hamlet” (III., 1). 
** Ay, but to die —”’ ‘* Measure for Measure” (III., 1). 
‘* Wash this hand— ” * Hamlet” (III., 3). 
‘* Will not great Neptune’s — ” ‘‘ Macbeth” (II., 2). 
All the perfumes of Arabia— ” ‘* Macbeth” (V.,1). 
‘*'There’s method — ” ‘* Hamlet” (II., 2). 
‘*Her madness hath—” ‘ Measure for Measure” 
(7) ‘* That for a fantasy —” ‘* Hamlet” (IV., 4). 
** Seeking the bubble —” As You Like It” (II., 7). 
(8) * Whose blood and—” “ Hamlet” (III., 2). 
‘** Hlis life was gentle —” “ Julius Cesar” (V., 5). 
» Hamlet” (I., 5). 
Macbeth” (III., 4). 


Hamlet” (II., 1). 
| ** As You Like It” (III., 
2 


) 


(4) 


(6) 


(9) ** Appearance of a ghost — 


(10) ** Description of a lover — ‘ 
“Two Gentlemen of 


Verona” (II., 1). 


Hamlet” (III., 1). 
Richard III.” (1., 4). 


(11) ‘* Thus conscience — ” 


A STUDY OF CROWS. 


1. What birds are closely akin to the crow; i. e., of 
the same family ? 

Blue jay, raven, and jay bird. 

2. How much of the year do they remain ? 

All the year. 

3. What is his color? 

4. What is the peculiarity of the color ? 

It is glossy. Sometimes it has an almost violet 
reflection. 

5. What of its size ? 

It is one of the large birds, larger than any other 
common wild bird. 

6. What time of year does it build its nest ? 
Latter part of April. 


7. Do crows mate? Yes. 

8. Which builds the nest? Both. 

9. What of the nest ? 

It is large and bulky. It is made of sticks, twigs 
bark, and leaves. It is about twenty inches across 
and ten inches deep. 

10. Where does it usually build? 

Oak or chestnut is preferable. 
trees, or cedar thickets. 

11. What of the eggs. 

Usually large, four or six 1n number. 

12. What is its note ? 

Very harsh, a mere caw. 

13. Does it flock ? 

Yes, in the early spring, and occasionally in the 
fall and winter. The flocks frequently number sev- 
eral hundred. 

14. Where do they live when not nesting ? 

They roost in pines, cedars, or other evergreens. 

15. What opinion does the farmer have of the 
crow ? 

Very peor. His corn crop is in danger. Other 
farm crops suffer. They destroy the eggs of other 
birds. They do much mischief by the scattering of 
vicious seed, such as poison ivy and “dog wood.’ 
They destroy many valuable insects. 

16. Do they do no good ? 

Yes, they destroy many mice and are good scaven- 
gers. 


Sometimes in low 


THE PEANUT. 
BY E. 0. FIELD. 


The peanut has many names in different lands : — 


earthnut, groundnut, 
ground pea, goobar. 
pindar, 


It trails on the ground. 

The plant lives but one year. 

The plant is less than two feet high. 

The stem is thick, angular, hairy. 

The peanuts grow underground, something like the 
potatoes. 

The peanut is not a nut at all. - 

It is a ground pea, and is called a nut because it 
has a nut-like shell. 

The plant blossoms in the air and sunlight, but 
after the biossom has “ fallen off ” the stem upon 
which it was ploughs or punches itself into the 
ground several inches, where the seed portion of the 
flower begins to enlarge and develop into a pale yel- 
low, wrinkled, curved “ pod” with a slight drawing 
together in the middle. 

If the stem does not find its way into the ground 
within a day or two after the flower falls off, the 
stem dies. 

The surface of the pod is netted. 

The peanut has never been known to grow wild, and 
it is not known where it is native. A hundred 


years ago the peanut was a leading article of food in 
Africa, and the slave traders loaded their vessels with 
peanuts and the negroes lived on them on the voyage. 
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It grows abundantly in Japan, China, in all East 
India countries. 
_ It was not much cultivated in the United States until 
1866. Their extended cultivation was the result of 
the war. Until then there had been large importa- 
tions from Africa, but since 1870 this country has 
raised all it has used. Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee produce most of the crop of the United 
States. Under good conditions, before the land has 


-vines. 


been “ exhausted ” by raising the same crop too long, 
they can raise from fifty to one hundred bushels to 
the acre. 

The pea vines are better food for cattle than timothy 
hay and almost as good as clover. 

Peanut meal is good food for cattle. 

A bushel of good peanuts weighs about twenty-two 
pounds. 

The peanuts are ploughed up, rather than dug up. 
The plow turns up the soil and loosens the vine and 
pods from the earth, and they are then pitch-forked 
out of the ground, the earth being carefully shaken 
from the plants. 

They are ploughed up in the morning, pitched into 
rows soon after, and at night pitched into a stack 
about a pole, seven feet high. Rails are laid below 
the vines so that the lower pods will not be pressed 
into the earth and be spoiled. The vines are so 
placed as to have the pods inward toward the pole and 
a space is left for air next the pole. On the top of 
the stack is hay or cornstalks to keep out the rain. 

The stack is left from two to three weeks, and then 
women and children pick the good pods from the 
This is slow work and quite expensive. 
Some farmers leave the vines two days after plough- 
ing before they are shaken out and some make their 
stacks fourteen feet high. Some leave them in the 
stacks less then two weeks and then put them in 
barns till they are ready to market them or have 
leisure to pick them. 

Some farmers pick them from the vines by machines. 

The pods are cleaned by machinery before being 
put in sacks. A sack holds four bushels. 

Peanuts well put up and kept in a dry place are 
good for many years. 

There are about 4,000,000 bushels of peanuts raised 
in the United States each year. The rest of the 
world raises five times as many as the United States, 
or 20,000,000 bushels. 

The peanuts are of four grades. The first three 
grades are for three grades of venders of roasted pea- 
nuts. The fourth are for confectioners for “burnt 
almonds,” or peanut candy. 

The American people pay $10,000,000 for peanuts, 
not to eat as food, but to nibble for fun. 


TIMELY TOPICS IN ASTRONOMY. 


BY GEORGE T. HUGHES. 


The winter months are always of surpassing inter- 
est to the amateur astronomer, both because of the 
longer time which the evenings afford for observation 
and the greater brilliancy of the constellations then 
visible. From November to February the starry 
heavens present tothe residents of the northern hemi- 
sphere the most dazzling combinations. This month, 
however, brings also the times forthe two best known 
meteoric showers. It was in the month of November 
that the great displays of 1799, 1833, and 1866 were 
witnessed, and it is in November, 1899, that another 
wonderful shower is expected. Humboldt has left a 
vivid account of the great shower of 1799. During 
that of 1833 the number observed at 
Boston has been estimated to be about 
250,000, and the meteors were as thick 
as snowflakes in a moderate snow- 
storm. The display of 1866 was 
equally magnificent, and caused great 
terror among the superstitious, espec- 
ially the negroes of the South. All 
these showers came on the twelfth and 
thirteenth of November, and their 
paths produced back appear to have 
their origin near the star Gamma 
Leonis or Algeiba. They take their 
name from the constellation, and are known as 
Leonids. It will be observed that the showers have 
a period of about thirty-three years. This is true of 
-the larger displays, but each thirteenth of November 
brings more or less of the Leonids, and as 1899 draws 
nearer the number will become greater. The displays 
of 1897 and 1898 should be large enough to attract 
general attention. The observer who will take the 
trouble to watch on the thirteenth of this month will 
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certainly be rewarded by a few members of the ad- 
vance guard of that great swarm which is sweeping 
around the sun once in thirty-three years, and the 
orbit of which is crossed by the earth in the middle of 
November. 

Another shower due this month is the Andromedes. 
Like the Leonids, these meteors are more numerous 
in some years than in others. They have a period of 
about thirteen years, the heaviest showers having 
come in 1872 and 1885, and another may be expected 
in 1898. Each year, nevertheless, contributes some 
Andromedes, and it will be well to be on the outlook 
for them. 

Most of the planets are during November either too 
near the sun to be observed, or rise only in the early 
morning at an hour inconvenient to most people. 
Jupiter is slowly coming into a favorable position. 
He is in quadrature on the last day of October, and 
can during the ensuing month be seen a little before 
midnight in the constellation Cancer. Mars, Uranus, 
and Saturn are very near the sun. Neptune will be 
in opposition next month, but even then he is so far 
away that little can be known about him. Venus and 
Mercury are morning stars. The former reaches her 
greatest elongation west of the sun on the twenty- 
ninth. She is by far the most brilliant object in the 
morning sky, and cannot be mistaken for that reason. 
Mercury will be visible in the east alittle to the north 
of the sunrise point for a few mornings preceding and 
following the tenth. 

If you can procuréa star map, huntup the long, strag- 
gling constellation of Cetus, which occupies the south 


and southeast at nine o’clock on the fifteenth of No- 


vember. It is not a brilliant collection of stars, but 
one fact makes it very important. It contains the 
most celebrated variable star in the heavens, Mira, 
the wonderful, and next January or February that 
mysteriots sun will become bright enough to be seen 
by the naked eye. One should learn to pick out the 
constellation now, however. High in the east during 
these same November evenings are the Pleiades, the 
famous cluster to which no one needs an introduction. 
Lower down is Aldebaran and the Hyades, and lower 
still is Orion. 

A list of the popular astronomical superstitions 
which have prevailed even in modern times would 
make a most interesting exhibit. The most crude 
ideas with relation to the heavenly bodies and their 
motions are held by people in all other respects well 
educated. I met a lady recently, a public school 
teacher in one of our large cities, who actually thought 
that the phases of the moon were due to the earth’s 
shadow falling upon our satellite. The latest, and 
perhaps the most unfounded astronomical fallacy, 
which has occupied popular attention, was started by 
the re-discovery of Faye’s periodical comet by Profes- 
sor Yavalle, of Nice, on September 26. Now Faye’s 
comet is one of the best known of the periodical 
comets, and is of great interest to the astronomer, but 
a great New York daily improved the opportunity to 
point out that the re-discovering of this comet and a 
period of unusual heat in Europe were contempora- 
neous. Consequently the theory was advanced in all 
seriousness that the approach of Faye’s comet was 
responsible for the unusual high temperature abroad, 
and that the result would be a collision between the 
comet and the earth, with dire results to both. 
Columns of discussion on this startling subject were 
printed, and when I remonstrated with a New York 
editor who wanted me to write something on this sub- 
ject, by emphatically assuring him that the heat in 
Europe had no more to do with Faye’s comet than it 
did with the coming session of congress, he said: 
“Yes, I know, but people like to read that sort of 
thing.” 

In itself the idea of a possible collision between the 
earth and a comet is by no means absurd. Such a 
thing is possible. When, however, it is stated that 
this disaster happens about once in 15,000,000 years, 
and even then the result might be nothing more than 
an unusually brilliant shower of meteors, it will be 
seen that no great alarm need be experienced because 
of the return of Faye’s comet, a body which has re- 
turned to perihelion at regular intervals of about 


Seven years ever since its discovery in 1843. 

There are now two comets visible in our telescopes. 
Faye’s comet was, when discovered in the western part 
of the constellation Aquarius, a rather inconspicuous 
assembly of stars low in the southwest during the 
November evenings. The other is the Swift comet, 
which is now in the constellation Cetus. It is rapidly 
growing fainter, and can only be observed with diffi- 
culty. Professor Lewis Boss has caleulated an orbit 
which gives the visitor a period of about seven ant 
one-quarter years. It is undoubtedly a member of 
our system. 


QUESTIONS FOR DEBATE. 
Ought capital punishment to be abolished ? 


Should the chief purpose of a prison be to punish 
or reform ? 


Should there be legal enactments for the preven- 
tion of suicide ? 

Should the liberty of the press be left by the gov- 
ernment unrestricted ? 

Is the union of church and state a benefit to any 


nation ? ° 


Should there be a national bankrupt law ? 


() 
A THANKSGIVING SONG. 


Maestoso. Music by A. CULL. 
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1, Wel- come, wel- come, wel come, 
2. Wel - come, wel- come, wel come, 
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Hap-pi- est day of the year, Wel-come.weleome, 
Hap-pi- est day of the year, Wel-come,welcome, 
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wel - come, Day that we love and re - 
wel - come, Day that we love and re - 
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vere, Day that we love and re - vere 
vere, Day that we love and re - vere. 


Bright are the skies as a smilefrom a- bove, Our 
Wel-comethe rain, and the snow and the dew, Wel - 
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hearts are o’er - flow- ing with glad-ness and love, While 
come the morn with its bright ro - sy hue, We 


— 
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we send For the 
His Hand, Our 


Heay- en 
eome from 


thanks to our Fa -ther in 
thank'Him for all that has 
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gifts and the bless-ings His mer - cy doth lend. 
fa - ther, our moth -er, our dear na - tive land. 
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DON'TS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT T. 
Travers City, Mich. 


GRAVES, 


Don’t be late. 

Don’t be careless about personal habits. 

Don’t command when a suggestion will do. 

Don’t annoy parents unnecessarily, 

Don’t show temper in dealing with a parent. 

Don’t discuss a case of discipline before your school. 

Don’t give an order without seeing it promptly 
obeyed. 

Don’t treat communications from parents disre- 
spectfully. 

Don’t forget to take care of your health, so that 
you may bring vigor of body and mind to your work, 

Don’t keep pupils after sehool to study. 

Don’t fail to make haste slowly. 

Don’t seold, 

Don’t be insensible to a child’s feelings, 

Don’t assume powers which do not belong to you. 

Don’t worry after you have done your best. 

Don’t try to teach everything in one (lay. 

Don’t let deceit and jealousy supplant truth and 
honor. 

Don’t fail to keep your teaching within the child’s 
comprehension. 

Don’t either extinguish or distinguish the bad boys. 

Don’t forget that you are under authority, 

Don’t have favorites. 


ARITHMETIC ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


BY MATHILDE E, COFFIN, 


{Fourth grade problems for the Detroit schools.] 

The area of the Great Lakes is 98,100 square miles. The 
area of Lake Superior is 334 per cent. of the area of the Great 
Lakes, less 1,300 square miles. Find the area of Lake 
Superior. 

The area of Lake Michigan is 25 per cent. of the area of 
the Great Lakes, plus 1,075 square miles. Area of Lake 
Michigan ? 

The area of Lake Huron is 25 per cent. of the area of the 
Great Lakes, less 725 square miles. Area of Lake Huron ? 

The area of Lake Erie is 12} per cent. of the area of the 
Great Lakes, less 900 square miles. Area of Lake Erie ? 

How much greater is 75 per cent. of the area of Lake 
Superior (31,400 square miles) than 66% per cent. of the area of 
Lake Erie (10,000 square miles) ? 

Lake Michigan’s depth is 1,000 feet. Lake Superior is 20 
per cent. deeper. Find depth of Lake Superior. 

Lake Superior is 1,200 feet deep, and Lake Erie is 80 feet 
in depth. How many times as deep as Lake Erie is Lake 
Superior ? 

Michigan has a coast line of 1,620 miles. The coast line of 
the Great Lakes is 3,075 miles. What is the difference in rods 
between the coast line of Michigan and that of the Great 
Lakes ? 

The coast line of North America is 27,700 miles; of the 
Great Lakes, 3,075 miles. Find 20 per cent. of the difference. 

The distance from Detroit to Mackinaw is 311 miles. 
long will it take the City of Alpena to make a return trip if she 


How 


~ sails 18 miles per hour and stops 6 hours at Mackinaw ? 


The distance from Detroit to Buffalo is 256 miles. If a man 
had traveled 12} per cent. of the distance at the close of one 
day, and finished the trip the second day, how many miles did 
he travel the second day ? 

From Sault Ste. Marie to Duluth is 394 miles. 
leaves the Soo at 6 o'clock p.m. on Wednesday, and arrives at 


Duluth at 12 m. on Friday, at what rate per hour does she 


If a steamer 


travel ? 

A railroad train erdssed the continent (3,000 miles) at the 
rate of 25 miles per hour. A steamship sailed from Duluth to 
Newfoundland, a distance of 2,265 miles, at the rate of 15 
miles per hour. How much longer did the steamer take for its 
journey than the train ? 

The distance between Detroit and Cleveland is 105 miles, and 
the City of Detroit sails at the rate of 18 miles an hour. If I 
leave Cleveland at 11 p.m. Thursday, when should I reach 
Detroit ? 

The Clermont sailed at the rate of 5 miles an hour. The 
City of Cleveland goes from Detroit to Cleveland in 8 hours, 
going at the rate of 15 miles an hour. How long would it have 
taken the Clermont to make the trip ? 


It is 56 miles from Detroit to Toledo. When they arrange 


* an electric car line between the two cities, how many rods of 


iron rail will be needed for a double track ? 
It is 311 miles from Detroit to Mackinaw. 
reach Mackinaw by steamer. How much is that per mile ? 
The Northwest had 486 passengers on board when leaving 
Buffalo. If 33} per cent. of these’got off at Detroit, and 16% 
per cent. at Sault Ste. Marie, how many were left to go on to 
Duluth ? 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOY. 7, °95. 


SUPERINTENDENT ALBERT G. LANE of Chicago is 
outspoken in his opposition to military drill in 
schools. It has been a popular feature of the Boston 
schools for a third of a century. 


THERE is no little interest in the effect that the 
educational congresses in connection with the Atlanta 
exposition will have upon the Jacksonville meeting 
of the department of superintendence. Will it in- 
crease or lessen the attendance ? 


Tue “ Report of the Fifteen,” by Dr. W. T. Harris 
et al., is selling faster than ever. Edition after edi- 
tion is swept off as by magic. It is the greatest edu- 
cational utterance of the century. Single copies, 15 
cents, in quantities of five or more, 10 cents each. 
New England Publishing Company, 3 Somerset street, 
Boston. 


Acrsare the best arguments. When Chicago ordered 
100 typewriters and when Boston ordered fifty they 
established the fact that the schools are to enable all 
pupils to become typists who aspire thereto. This is 
one of the practical phases of education that is edu- 
cational. It trains in each scholarship; it is one of 
the best means of teaching language and spelling 
ever devised. There is no wasted energy, no deflec- 
tion of power in this method of teaching language, 
spelling, and exact and accurate activity of mind and 
hand. 


Tuer retirement of Nathan B, Coy from the editor- 
ship of the Colorado School Journal is to be regretted. 
He is a scholarly man, an enterprising publisher, a 
professional editor. Few men among us have done 
work of as high grade or in as good spirit. His suc- 
cessor, Mr. H. M. Barrett, is well known to educa- 
tional journalists, as well as to the teachers, from his 
efficient chairmanship of the press committee of 


Denver, in connection with the meeting of the N. E. A. 
in that city. We anticipate a vigorous, manly, pro- 
fessional editorial spirit under the new management. 


A CARD. 


A few words with the numerous patrons and friends 
with whom I have had business relations for the last 
sixteen years as manager of the N. E. bureau of edu- 
cation. I take this opportunity to assure them that 
their confidence, kindness, and courtesy have been 
fully appreciated, and to express gratitude and return 
thanks for the same. I will also state to these school 
officers and teachers that the new name yiven tu this 
bureau does not mean that a new agency is started, 
but it does give assurance that the oldest teachers’ 
bureau in New England has received an important 
accession of power and ability to serve its patrons. 
Mr. Winship has assumed and announced official re- 


lations with this bureau, and he may be relied upon 


to render valuable service to all applicants for teach- 


ers and for positions. 

The change in official relations also secures the aid 
of Dr. William F, Jarvis, whose time and energy will 
be devoted to the bureau. Dr. Jarvis has had large 
experience in school supervision, and is an intelligent 
and genial gentleman whom school officers and teach- 
ers will be glad to meet and to know, and in whom 
they will soon learn to confide. 

These are added forces to the efficiency of the 
bureau as it was, while it has lost none of its former 
strength by the change. The manager of the N. E. 
bureau of education is still at his desk, and is to remain, 
to devote all his time to the work. He is glad to 
introduce and commend his worthy successor to old 
and new patrons, whom we all shall aim to serve with 


care and fidelity. Hiram Orcurt. 


HONORS TO Dk. MARCH. 


When an assemblage of 300 eminent scholars and 
teachers join the civic authorities of the city of 
Easton, Pa., in doing honor to Professor Francis A. 
March, LL.D., L.H.D., who for forty years has taught 
English philology in Lafayette College, it is an edu- 
cational event not to be passed lightly. It was also 
his seventieth birthday, and, by rare fortune, was 
also the day annually observed by the college as 
Founder’s Day. Congratulatory addresses and sig- 
nificant gifts were presented by the mayor, the city 
authorities, the church that Professor March has 
attended for forty years, the alumni of the college, 
and the ministers of the Lehigh valley. All denomi- 
nations and classes united to testify their regard for 
an unpretentious citizen, whose fame is world-wide 
among men who toil in the world of letters. The 
freedom of the city was presented ina gold key and 
silver writing case. 

The trustees of Lafayette College, with their guests, 
filled every seat in the spacious auditorium of Pardee 
hall, when President Warfield and the two ex-presi- 
dents of the institution, Dr. James H. Mason Knox 
and Dr. William C. Cattell, appeared, the latter being 
introduced as the presiding officer of the day. Evi- 
dently in the best of health and spirits, the venerable 
Ex-President Cattell, to whom the institution owes 
an untold debt of gratitude, said that the friendship 
between him and Professor March began forty years 
ago in their common work for the college. “Few 
other presidents have had such a noble band of col- 
leagues as I was blest with in the faculty at Lafayette, 
but it was to Professor March that I always turned 
first of all. I give thanks to God that I had, and 
still have, such a friend.” 

Excepting Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury, LL.D., 
of Yale, who spoke on “The Standard of Pronuncia- 
tion,” and Dr, William Hayes Ward of the New York 
Independent, who was deputed to represent Amherst 
College, from which Professor March graduated just 


fifty years since, all the other speakers were alumni 
of Lafayette. All having been pupils of this dis- 
tinguished teacher, their topics had reference to 
various phases of his educational and literary work. 

Professor W. B. Owen of the class of ’71 eloquently 
depicted “His Work for Lafayette,” and Professor 
March’s “Contributions to English Scholarship” 
were fully narrated by Professor James W. Bright of 
‘77, the professor of English in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The morning session closed with the bene- 
diction, pronounced by Rev. Dr. Robert Russell Booth 
of New York, the moderator of the general assembly. 
President Warfield announced that the degree of 
doctor of laws had been conferred that day by the 
trustees on Dr, Bosth, as also apoun Judge Rice of 
Wilkesbarre, and the degree of Doctor of Letters 
(L. H. D.) upon Professor Lounsbury. 

After an elegant dinner, provided by the ladies of 
Easton, Professor March, in a few words, with evi- 
dent tender emotion, acknowledged his deep appre- 
ciation of the kind words said to him and of him, and 
described the pleasure found in the life of a scholar 
and teacher as he watches the careers of successive 
generations of his students. Rev. Drs. John Fox of 
Brooklyn, Barnes of Long Meadow, Mass., Mackenzie 
of Lawrenceville, and President 8. A. Martin of Wil- 
son College, and others, made after-dinner speeches, 
The exercises were brought to a close by Rev. Dr. 
John R. Davies of ’81 of New York, who, in fervid 
oratory, summed up the thoughts of all in an affec- 
tionate tribute to the fidelity of the beloved professor 
as a man, an inspirer of youth, and a Christian 
scholar. 

Happy is the college so efficiently presided over 
and so wisely taught that it is able to hold with 
strong grasp the patronge of successive generations, 
and to retain the love and enthusiasm of a large and 
growing roll of graduates. 


ATLANTA AND THE FAIR. 


The Atlanta fair is a success in size, completeness, 
and beauty. It is not a rival of the World’s fair, 
but it is infinitely better than the Midwinter fair of 
San Francisco. One expected much of Chicago —the 
government was behind it, every state and many for- 
eign countries had made large appropriations, more 
than $33,000,000 had been expended by the world’s 
choicest artists, and Chicago, the only Chicago on 
earth, was managing it. All this and more had been 
done to raise public expectation. The result justified 
the expenditure and the claims. 

But Atlanta! She is not Chicago. She had but 
65,000 inhabitants: at the last census, while Chicago 
had 1,000,000 more than that. Then there is no gov- 
ernment credit behind her, and few states, few South- 
ern states, have done anything to help out. There 
has been no public expectation aroused, and nothing 
to justify any anticipation. There has been simply a 
curiosity to see what the New South could do under 
such circumstances. Few have, as yet, cared enough 
about this too attend. 

All honor to Atlanta, for she hath done what she 
could, and has proved that she can do great things, 
having secured charming artistic, and even architec- 
tural, effects with comparatively little expenditure. 
There is every kind of a building that there was at 
Chicago, as much of the wonderful in machinery and 
in manufactures, in engineering and electricity, in 
agriculture and in forestry, in transportation and in 
mining as the mind can grasp. It is a relief that 
there is not so much as at the World’s fair. 

At Chicago there was an unreality in it all, a daz- 
zling, almost a stunning, effect. Heaven had in some 
way touched earth, and one was half impressed that 
he had had a vision of things celestial, that would 
soon fade away like a beautiful dream. Not so at 
Atlanta. It is satisfying. It is not a celestial incar- 
nation, but a real flesh and blood, paternal appearance 
for which ordinary mortals are responsible, and that 
reasonable capital and a sensible devotion of brains 
can produce anywhere in America if it will. It is no 
longer a mystical thing to provide a charming lagoon, 
with electrical launches; an electrical fountain, with 
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etherial effects; beautifully proportioned buildings, 
even though they be of wood; and amusements of 
high color and off color can be provided midway be- 
iween this earth and the lower place as well at Atlanta 
Heights as at Chicago Plaisance. The Phoenix wheel 
is a satisfactory substitute for the Ferris, and the 
Chute is an attraction in which neither Chicago nor 
San Francisco indulged. 

The Woman’s building is relatively more satisfactory 
than at Chicago, The only disappointment is in the 
Art building, though the Auditorium is not an alarm- 
ing suecess. The government exhibit is highly satis- 
factory, the state buildings are creditable, but the 
vreat attraction is the colored people’s building, and 
through their exhibit and the great speech of their 
representative, the Atlanta fair will do more for that 
race than for any other interest, more than many 
years of political agitation could do. As soon as 
Afro-Americans are recognized masters in the arts, 
sciences, and industries, they will be respected. The 
rights of men are respected only when the men who 
demand them are respected. 

Atlanta is a busy, thrifty, cultured city, with beau- 
tiful residences, but in nothing is she so eminent as 
to be distinguished from many other thrifty and 
beautiful cities. It has no Southern features, as have 
Baltimore and Richmond. There is no superabund- 
ance of colored people, and those of color whom one 
does meet appear as comfortably circumstanced as 
their brothers of Cincinnati or Boston, and, so far as 
appears to a stranger, they are treated as humanely 
as in Chicago or New Haven. They ride in the same 
electrics and in the same seats as their white neigh- 
bors, and talk with them without reserve. In the 
sleeping cars they buy their berths without the ques- 
tion of color being raised, and sleep serenely in a 
berth below or above a Southern colonel. It is true 
that they have separate schools, and that in ordinary 
railway coaches they have half a car by themselves, 
and thoroughly enjoy it. An experience may not be 
amiss: In Tennessee, with a Southern colonel, I 
started from our Pullman parlor car on the rear of 
the train to take a look through the cars. Reaching 
the front end of the forward car, we stood, back to 
the oceupants, for less than two minutes to finish say- 
ing something we had begun, when the brakeman 
touched us on the shoulder, saying, “These people 
object to your coming into their car.” As we re- 
treated, one gallant colored fellow tipped his hat gra- 
ciously, and the young ladies of color smiled at our 
discomfiture. The colonel remarked that it was the 
neatest, cleanest coach on the train, and the occu- 
pants were the most toffy. This should be explained, 
however, by saying that they were all way passengers, 
going to visit or to “shop,” and had no lunch baskets, 
while the other coaches had many through travelers, 
with their eating and drinking equipment, which de- 
moralizes any coach after the first night. 

Southern chivalry does not distinguish itself. An 
attractive young woman receives attention as she does 
in New England or the Northwest, but an elderly 
ian or woman is deferred to no more than in Albany 
or Bangor. The boasted beauty of Southern women 
is no more in evidence. An occasion that brought to 
the balls and dress circle the beauty and dignity of 
the South was charming, as it would have been in 
Pittsburgh or Detroit, but no more so. 

The only feature out of the ordinary was the 
absence of hacks, hansoms, cabs, and herdics, and the 
substitution of innumerable poorly-horsed, harnessed, 
and manned old rattletrap cut-aways, rockaways, and 
canopy-tops, lined up in the streets, a la Saratoga. 

The preéminent glory of the city is its morning 
paper, the best for the population of any city in the 
world, except Springfield — due largely to the fact 
that it is the only morning paper. The Atlanta Con- 
stitution and the Springfield Republican make their 


cities exceptional. In the lobby of the Kimball, or 


the reception rooms of the Oragon, there are neither 
people, customs, nor language to cause one to forget 
that he is not at Young’s or the Adams House. 

The New South is largely a fiction, the new Union 
is a glorious reality. The United States government 
would do well to transport gratis,a half-million con- 
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servative and radical people from the North to this 
exhibit in the fair city of the South. Whoever 
spends his own money on such trips is doing more 
for his country and his God than by putting the same 
amount into any mission work with which I am 
familiar, and this is much for me to say. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


France has experienced a ministerial crisis, an 
interpellation, which was equivalent to a vote of want 
of confidence in the Ribot ministry, having been 
adopted by the chamber of deputies by a majority so 
emphatic as to leave the ministry no alternative but 
to resign. As has happened more than once before, 
it was a railway scandal which worked the undoing 
of the ministry. There had been manifest frauds 
in the construction of the South of France railway, 
and the government was charged with covering up 
the peceadilloes of certain senators and deputies in 
connection with them. True or not, the charges were 
believed, and the Ribot ministry bowed itself out. 
M. Bourgeois has succeeded M. Ribot, and has formed 
a ministry in which the Radical element is strong. 
The new ministry promises to make a searching in- 
vestigation of the railway scandals which brought its 
predecessor to grief; and the record which M. Bour- 
geois made in probing the Panama canal scandals is 
a guarantee of good faith in this particular. It pro- 
poses to modify the treaty with Madagascar, to pro- 
vide for submitting the great Carmeaux strike to 
arbitration, to create a colonial army, and to impose 
an income tax. It is not likely to live long enough 


to get very far with this programme. 
* * * 


As if there were not already vexed questions 
enough in dispute between Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela, the commander of a Venezuelan coast guard 
vessel has fired upon a British schooner, apparently 
without provocation, and killed the owner, a British 
citizen. If the early reports of this affair are sus- 
tained by later and fuller, accounts, it will furnish 
Great Britain with a grievance which will dwarf the 
incivilities experienced by British police officers at 
the hands of Venezuelan soldiers. Even if there is 
another side to the story, as seems likely, what Great 
Britain is after in her dealings with Venezuela is 
pretexts for hostile action, and she will make the 


most of an incident like this. 
* 


Tue deficiency in the national revenue for the 
month of October amounted to $6,601,677; and the 
net increase in the public debt in the same month was 
$5,321,472.08. It is explained that the deficiency is 
only half as large as for the corresponding month of 
1894. But it is rather a tidy sum, nevertheless. It 
is also explained that it was made larger than it 
otherwise would have been by the throwing forward 
into October of certain payments that should have 
been made in September. But as certain October 
payments were in like manner thrust ahead into 
November, that circumstance yields but doubtful 
comfort. The time when the revenues are going to 
catch up with the expenditures, and to leave a mar- 
gin for wiping out past arrears is always just ahead, 
like the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow, and 
is about equally elusive. It is difficult to see how 
the next congress can avoid considering the question 
of adding to the national revenue; but constituted 
as it will be, with the house overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican, the senate almost tied, and the executive Demo- 
cratic, it is still more difficult to see how it can arrive 


at any satisfactory solution of the question. 
* * * 


Tue average sheriff is seemingly so inclined to 
make things easy and convenient for lynching parties 
that it is refreshing to inscribe somewhere on the 
roll of fame asheriff who is made of different stuff. 
Such a sheriff is that at Tiffin, Ohio, upon whom a 
mob waited last week, to take out a man charged 
with murder, for the purpose of summary execution. 
The sheriff armed six deputies with Winchesters, and 
stationed them within the jail. They did not fire 
until the mob was battering down the inner doors, 
but then they fired with such precision that two of 


the$leaders of the ‘attacking party fell dead. They 
then hurried the accused man out of a rear entrance, 
and drove him to Fremont, twenty-four miles away. 
The militia were called out the next day, but that 
ended the lynching bee. The man who was the cause 
of the disturbance is a poor specimen of a citizen, and 
is probably guilty of the crime with which he was 
charged ; but it is important that accused criminals 
should be left to the orderly processes of law, even 


if they sometimes seem a little laggardly. 
* * * 


THE reports which have been freely circulated the 
past week regarding a secret treaty between China 
and Russia have given European statesmen material 
for reflection, and the press of both continents a sub- 
ject of more or less excited comment. In outline, the 
concessions which China is reported to have made to 
Russia, in return for favors past and to come, include 
the possession of Port Arthur as a naval station, the 
privilege of extending the Siberian railway across 
Manchuria, and the extension of Russian influence 
over Korea. This would make over the map of Asia 
ina manner highly gratifying to Russian ambition. 
Japan pretty certainly would resist such a transac- 
tion; without allies, however, she could scarcely pre- 
vent it. But would Great Britain, or would Germany 
witness this aggrandisement of Russia without oppos- 
ing it? Or should we presently see a gigantic struggle 
of all Europe over all Asia? Somewhat guarded 
contradictions of the reports have been made; but 
they have not allayed apprehension or quieted dis- 
cussion: One thing is reasonably sure; Russia would 
not have given China the moral and financial backing 
she has without an expectation of deriving some ad- 
vantage from it. The question which perplexes 
Europe is as to the size of the lien Russia has ac- 


quired upon China. 
* * * 


Ir is generally understood among the court gossips 
of Europe that her Royal highness the Queen of Den- 
mark knows a good match when she sees it. When 
she married her daughter, the Princess Alexandra, to 
the Prince of Wales, she put her in the way to 
sharing the dignity of the British throne. She mar- 
ried her second daughter to Alexander ITI. of Russia, 
and her third to the Duke of Cumberland. Now she 
is credited with carrying her amiable propensities 
into the next generation by securing the betrothal of 
her grandson, Prince Karl, second son of the heir- 
apparent to the Danish throne, to Princess Maud, the 
youngest daughter of the Prince of Wales, who is 
three years his senior. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The, Journat’s review of ‘‘ How to Speak Spanish, French, 
German, or Italian in Three Months” (Hugo’s Simplified Sys- 
tem), by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union square, New York, 
abbreviated the title and thereby robbed it of much of its mean- 
ing, and inadvertently confusing it with another book issued by 
another house. This is too good a book not to be allowed to 
go alone.” 

W. H. Bartholomew was born and educated in Louisville, 
Ky. He began his life work in his native city in 1857. He be- 
came principal of the girls’ high school in February, 1881, 
which position he still holds. He has filled the following posi- 
tions of honor and trust: He was president of Louisville Edu- 
cational Association four terms; president of Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association two terms; president of Kentucky Council of 

Sducation ; president of elementary department of the N. E. A. ; 
secretary of secondary department of the N. E. A. ; vice-president 
of the N. E. A. ; member of the National Council of Education ; 
president of Southern Educational Association and presided 
over the great meeting held in Galveston, Tex., December 
26-28, 1894; honorary member of the Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association and Western Penman’s Association. Mr. Bar- 
tholomew is a rare man, with hosts of ardent friends, not only 
in his own state, but throughout the Union. He is one of the 
most popular men in attendance upon the meetings of the 
N. E. A. from year to year. 

The new train between Boston and New York, via ‘‘ Spring- 
field Line” (Boston & Albany railroad), leaves either city at 12 
noon, and makes the run in five and one-half hours. No excess 
fare. ‘Ticket office, 366 Washington street, Boston. It has 
also an elegant new equipment just placed in service between 
Boston and New York on the ‘‘4 p.m. Limited.” The trains 
were built by the Pullman company, are vestibuled, and in 
every way are the finest now running in New England. In- 
spection is invited. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Mitne’s ARITHMETIC. <A complete course 
for schools and academies. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 448 pp. 

In the preparation of this work the author claims that he has 
aimed to secure two results, namely: skillin numerical compu- 
tations, and a proper understanding of the reasons for the steps 
in the explanations of processes and the solution of problems. 
As far as a text-book can avail, he has evidently succeeded in 
his purpose. The work is comprehensive in scope and contains 
requisite matter sufficient to meet the demands of the most ad- 
vanced schools. Each subject is treated in a natural, thorough, 
and complete minner. A large number of examples are given 
upon which the pupil may be trained to accuracy and rapidity 
of computation, and, at the same time, many problems are 
stated that are designed to train the analytical powers and to 
develop the reasoning faculties of the student. A marked and 
highly commendable feature of the work is the introduction of 
natural processes and business methods of computation ‘‘ where- 
ever the practical business ways could be wisely substituted for 
the processes of the schools.”” Every one knows how inade- 
quate school methods are apt to prove in practical business life 3 
whereas it is desirable, and perhaps possible, that a pupil be 
trained in such a manner that he will never forget a process or 
a rule, because he can devise the process and frame the rule at 
will. To secure this end this work has been well conceived and 
executed. The order of subjects differs a little from that usu- 
ally given simply ‘‘ by removing to the latter parts of the book 
subjects too difficult for the average pupil when he reaches 
them and of little practical value to any student.” This work, 
and the Elements of Arithmetic, by the same author, constitute 
a complete and practical course in the science of arithmetic. | 


Two on A Tower. By Thomas Hardy. New York 

Harper & Brothers. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

The stories of Thomas Hardy best known to American read- 
ers are: ‘‘Far from the Madding Crowd,” ‘‘A Pair of Blue 
Eyes,” ‘* Two on a Tower,” and ‘‘ Tess.” Of these, ‘ Two on 
a Tower,” just published by the Harpers in a new edition, with 
etehing and map of the Wessex of the novels, is not the least 
interesting. When the story was first published, about four- 
teen years ago, it called forth considerable adverse criticism. 
But character cannot be estimated from a single episode in 
life, nor can an author's aim and motive be determined by one 
phase of his work. Viewed as a whole, this novel has strong 
qualities and high aims. Two infinitesimal lives are set against 
the stupendous background of the stellar universe. The story 
teaches that small, even frivolous, events on earth may be more 
far-reaching in consequences and of greater magnitude to 
human lives than the revelations of the sky. It reveals those 
powers of description and character drawing which enrich all 
of Mr. Hardy’s novels, and is, in every way, strong enough to 
stand on its own merits. 


UnpeEr THE By Mary B. Claflin. Bos- 
ton: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth (beautifully bound). 150 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is in every sense a delightful book, a refreshing sur- 
prise. The title has no significance, and the name of the author, 
with such a book title, suggests ‘‘a sweet girl graduate” writ- 
ing in semi-sentimental mood, while the facts are that Mary B. 
Claflin is no other than the wife of Hon. William Claflin, one 
of the most honored of the Massachusetts ex-governors,—a 
woman universally admired and much beloved. It is thirty 
years since the editor of the Journat was privileged first to en- 
joy the hospitality of that most hospitable of New England homes, 
with its balmy shade, graceful lawn, and refreshing stream in 
the heart of Newton life. In all these years Mrs. Claflin has 
been known as a philanthropist and entertainer preéminent, but 
we were not prepared to have her appear as one of the most en- 
joyable writers of the year. The home itself is one of rare 
historic and classic associations, having been the home of Gen- 
eral Hull of revolutionary fame, and the place of rendezvous of 
John G. Whittier, Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Julia Ward Howe, 
James Freeman Clarke, and almost every statesman and scholar 
of America and visitor from abroad for the past half century. 
This home was named ‘‘The Old Elm” by Henry Ward Beccher, 
and it has been above all a Christian home, with only the most 
chaste associations. Wines and cigars were never serwed, and 
only the noblest sentiment ever found voice, while the restful- 
ness of the place was always complete. Mrs. Claflin, with 
exquisite taste, lets the reader into some of the charming mem- 
ories of the place that she enjoys. 

Cornet Stuptes tn CrasstcaAL PuinoLoey. Edited 
by Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Charles Edwin Bennett, George 
Prentice Bristol, and Alfred Emerson. No. V. Index Anti- 
phontes, Frank Lovis Van Cleef. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The universities are doing an amount of classical work that 
for breadth, depth, and intensity is really marvelous. Here is 
a piece of work which is produced in the height of scholastic 
effort and is, notwithstanding, done in a masterly way. Classi- 
cal philology is occupying much of the scholarly thought at 
this time, and must do so more and more so long as the present 
interest continues. It is one of the compensations of the day 
that justin proportion as Greek and Latin are attacked the 
scholarly devotion is intensified. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 


A Srneurar Lire. 
Cloth. 426 pp. Price, $1.25. 
& Co. 

Few American authors whose reputation was made so sud- 
denly have sustained it through so many years as the author of 
‘*Gates Ajar,” and that without any departure from the gen- 
eral line of thought. Other writers of religious novels of a 
theological flavor have catered to her audiences, but none have 
discounted her popularity. The reason is evident. She has 
the same literary instinct as her father, and does her work in 
the same painstaking way. With her, genius is largely convic- 
tion and taste, her perfection of style is faithfulness of execu- 
tion. ‘‘ A Singular Life” is one of her most interesting and 
ingenious stories. 

Six Prace Logariramic TABLEs. 
Wells. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 
This hand-book contains three tables, namely, the logarithms 

of numbers from 1 to 10,000. The logarithmic sines, cosines, 

tangents, and cotangents for every degree and minute from 0° 
to 90°, and the natural sines, cosines, tangents, and cotangents 
for every degree and minute from 0° to 90°. The introduction 


By Webster 


gives clear and explicit directions on the use of these tables. 
In many schoolrooms, acquaintance with logarithms is made an 
essential part of the course in mathematics. This manual will 
be found not only convenient for individual work, but adequate 
for all practical uses. 


GREENE Scnoot Music Course. Book II. By 
Charles H. Greene, Sr. Chicago: The Werner Company. 
Good music, good methods, good grading, have made a good 

music book for both public and private schools as presented by 

Mr. Greene. In connection with every song are practical 

exercises in reading music preparatory tothe special songs. If 

this custom has been adopted in the same way throughout an 
entire book by any other author, it has escaped our notice. In- 
stead of planning to get the practice by singing the notes before 
singing the words of the hymn, there is provision for much prac- 
tice upon notes in the same key and of the same general scope 
of the song before the singing thereof. Mr. Greene is evi- 
dently a master both in the art of teaching and of book-making. 


EvemMentary Lessons 1n Votraic Execrricity. By 
W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S. New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. 

‘* Our theories may and do frequently change, but the facts 
of nature upon which they are founded are immutable. Let us 
study the facts, and the theories will adjust themselves.” Thus 
the author writes in his introduction to this little book on 
voltaic electricity. In these chapters we have the outline of 
the whole subject from the ‘‘nature of voltaic electricity,” 
through its development, history, and applications to the de- 
scription of the modern ‘induction coil.” Each topic is pre- 
sented in a ‘‘ purely descriptive and experimental’’ manner ; 
and each might well be given in a delightful object lesson. 
The illustrations are excellent. With the book in hand one is 
tempted to review or pursue anew his earlier work in the mys- 
terious and wonderful science. No lessons could be more 
simple, interesting, and attractive. 

PRACTICE OF SPEECH AND SuccessFUL SELECTIONS. 
By Byron W. King. Pittsburg, Pa.: Byron W. King. 
Boards. 392 pp. 

Mr. King is well-known to the teachers of the country as an 
entertainer and lecturer, and his pupils are to be found in the 
schoolroom and upon the platform all through the East. In this 
work, which is at once a handbook, treatise, and treasure house 
of selections, the author has put the best of his thought, 
method and judgment of masterpieces and gems. The calis- 
thenics and vocal exercises are fully illustrated. Mr. King has 
power in acting ane ul vocal effects of the ventriloquist and 
other specialists, and he withholds nothing from his readers. 
It is not to be presumed that anyone can get from the printed 
page the training of the man’s personality, but the ideas are here 
given, and one may get many available suggestions. 


By G. A. Wentworth, A.M 


MentTAL ARITHMETIC, 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 
Professor Wentworth’s name is sufficient guarantee to any 

work on mathematics. This book contains forty-nine lessons 
in Integral Numbers, twenty in Compound Quantities, fifty-six 
in Fractions, nineteen in Percentage, and forty-six in Miscella- 
neous Problems. In order Of arrangement the lessons are 
natural, logical, and progressive. The problems are varied 
enough in composition to make even mathematical statements 
interesting. To teachers and pupils the book will prove most 
acceptable and satisfactory for practice and drill in arithmetical 
processes. 

PrinereLes or Criticism. By 8. T. Coleridge. In- 
troduction and Notes by Andrew J. George. Heath’s Eng- 
lish Classics. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 266 pp. 
Price, 90 cents. 

Mr. George has developed rare skill in prefacing, editing, and 
annotating English classics. In this regard he has no superior. 
It is a great service he is rendering by the way he presents the 
treasures of our language for school use and the private stu- 
dent’s enjoyment. 


AmerIcAN History. By William H. Mace. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 297 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This manual for teachers and students is prepared for practi- 

cal school work. It is largely in outline, with sufficient text to 

supply material not available in ordinary sources. 


ANIMAL LIFE ON THE GLOBE. 
By G.G. Chisholm. Boston: Boston School Supply Com- 
pany. Cloth. 147 pp. 

In this book for schocl reading in the lower grammar grades 
the author tells in an entertaining way the story of the reindeer, 
polar bear, walrus, whale, brown bear, bison, beaver, gull, swal- 
lows, bats, silkworm, locust, ants, salmon, kangaroo, lion, ele- 
phant rhinoceros, giraffe, camel, boa constrictor, condor, and 
turtles. Enough is said, and not too much. 


InptA. By Edward Washburn Hop- 
kins. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 612 pp. Price, $2.20. 
Dr. Hopkins, the professor of Sanskrit and comparative 

philosophy of Bryn Mawr, has made a thorough study by mod- 

ern methods of several historical phases of the religious ques- 
tions, and those interested in such researches will find no higher 
authority or later information than is here given. 


Leacn, SuHewett, & Sanporn, Boston, publish 
Francis M. Austin’s ‘‘ Outline Lessons for the Study of Ancient 
Geography,” a clear analysis of ancient history, blending geog- 
raphy and history after the most modern fashion. 


Macmittan & Co., New York, issue in attractive 
form Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Henry VIII.,” edited and annotated 
by K. Deighton (cloth, pp. 183; price, 40 cents). There are 
eighty pages of excellent notes, which are carefully indexed. 


Freperick A. WyMAN, Esq., of the Suffolk county 
Massachusetts, bar, has recently issued a convenient handbook 
containing the United States income tax law, simplified for 
business men. 


oO 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MOLECULES AND THE MOLECULER THEORY OF MATTER. By A. 1D. 
Risten.——MONEY AND BANKING. By Horace White. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Uropia. By Sir Thomas More.——Essays. By Charles Lamb. New 
York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 

ADRIFT IN THE Ciry. By Hofatio Alger, Jr. Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates. 

LONGMAN’S Music Courses, Part, 1l.——HARMONY AND COUNTER- 
POINT. By T. H. Rertenshaw.— PRACTICAL PROOFS OF CHEMICAL 
LAws. By Vaughan Cornish.——A TREATISE ON COMPUTATION. By 
Edward M. Langley. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

-ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH, IN TWELVE Lessons. By Alexander 
Melville Bell. Price, 50 cents. Washington: The Volta Bureau. 

STUDIES IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF TENNESSEE. By 
Joshua W. Caldwell. Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Company. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Ward Hill Lamont. 
Edited by pense Lamont. Price, $1.50. NUMBER 49 TINKHAM 
STREET. By C. Emma Cheney. Price, $1.00 KNOWLEDGE AND 
CULTURE. ‘By Henry Matson. Price, 75 cents. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

ENGLISH SCHOLARS’ LIBRARY OF OLD AND MODERN WoRKS. Ed- 
ited by Edward Arber.—TueE History OF REYNARD THE Fox. By 
William Caxton, Price, 50 cents.—— INTRODUCTORY SKETCH TO THE 
MARTIN MARPRELATE CONTROVERSY. Price, $1.00. JOHN UDALL’S 
DEMONSTRATION OF DISCIPLINE. Price, 50 cents.——RICHARD BARN- 
FIELD’S Poems. Price, $1.00..—A HANDFUL OF PLEASANT DE- 
LIGHTS. Price, 50 cents.——THE RETURN FROM PARNASSAS. Price, 
50 cents. THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS OF LONDON. Price, 50 cents.—— 
THE FIRST BLAST OF THE TRUMPET. Price, 50 cents.——ARBER'S ENG- 
LISH REPRINTS—THE SCHOOL OF ABUSE. Price, 35 cents.——SoONGs 
AND SONNETS. Price, 80 cents.——THE REVELATION TO THE MONK OF 


EVESHAM. Price,35 cents.——ASCHAM’S THE SCHOOLMASTER. Price, 
35 cents.—— UDALL’s RoOIsTER DoIsTeER. Price, 35 cents.——REDE ME 
AND BE NOT WROTHE, ETC. Price, 50 cents.——EGLOGS, EPYTAPHES, 
AND SONETTES. Price, 35 cents.——FRAGMENTA REGALIA. Price, 
35 cents.——SER MONS ON THE PLOUGHERS. Price, 35 cents.——INSTRUC- 
TIONS FOR FORREINE TRAVELL. Price, 35 cents.——ADDISON’S CRIT- 
ICISM ON PARADISE Lost. Price, 35 cents. —— GASCOIGNE’S “ THE 


STEELE GLAS,” ETC. Price, 35 cents.——UTOPIA. Price, 35 cents.— 
BAacon’s A HARMONY OF THE ESSAYS, ETC. Price, $1.60.—RALEIGH’S 
LAST FIGHT OF THE REVENGE AT SEA. Price, 35 cents.——VILLIER’sS 
THE REHEARSAL. Price, 35 cents.——LYLY’s EUPHUES. Price, $1.25. 
PUTTENHAM’sS ART OF ENGLISH POESIE. Price, 80 cents. JOHN SEL- 
DEN’S TABLE TALK. Price, 35 cents.——WEBBE’S A DISCOURSE ON 
ENGLISH POETRIE. Price, 35 cents. —— WEBBE’sS His TRAVAILES. 
Price, 35 cents.——SIDNEY’S APOLOGIE FOR POETRIE. Price, 35 cents. 
— JAMES [.’8 COUNTERBLASTE TO TOBACCO, Price,35 cents.——JOHN 


EARLE’s MICRO COSMOGRAPHIE. Price, 35 cents.——MILTON’s AREO- 
POGITICA. Price, 35 cents.——LATIMER’S SEVEN SERMONS. Price, 55 
cents.— WATSON’S POEMS. Price, 50 cents. ASCHAM’S TOXOPHILLS. 


The [ILIAD OF HOMER. Edited by Walter Leaf and 
Price, $1.40. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Price. 35 cents. 
M. A. Bayfield. 


A Local Agent in each County 1s wanted by the 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue. Chicago, III. 


Prepared especially to meet the 
requirements of the changed and 
changing position of Greek in 
school courses. 


First 


Greek Book 


By C. W. GLEASON, Master, Roxbury Latin School, 
and C, 8. ATHERTON, late of the Roxbury Latin 
School; with Introduction by Dr. WM. C. COLLAR, 


Headmaster, Roxbury Latin School. 
Cloth, Gilt, Mlustrated. .. 


Square 12mo, 


Recognizing that Greek composition is no longer to be treated as an end per se, this book 


makes the work from the outset auxiliary to an understanding of Greek texts. 
exceptional or rare has no place in an introductory manual. 


What is 
Even on important con- 


structions, practice need not be carried farther than to give the learner a clear compre- 


hension. 


within its scope which ought to be included. 


This manual contains nothing that could be spared, and embraces everything 


Pror. F. KING COOKE, Associate Master of Rugby School, 
Kenilworth, Ill., says: “It seems to me that the authors of the 
First Greek Book have followed out their motto of a wise moder- 
ation with admirable skill, and have struck the golden mean for a 


beginner’s Greek book.” 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


Teachers of the Classics are cordially invited to correspond with 


us with reference to the examination and introduction of this new Greek book for beginners. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta 


Portland, Ore. 
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Macmillan § Company’s New Books. 


SHORT HISTORY GREECE. 


4. By W. S. ROBINSON, M.A. Cloth. 16mo. 380 pages. $1.00, net. 


In the light of the recent discussion at the Providence meeting of the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 


v Schools, this volume will be found of special interest. It is just what is needed for students who have hardly reached the standard 


or a j j 
of Smith’s Oman’s Histories. Maps and plans are freely introduced ; each chapter is preceded by a list of the dates most neces- 
on sary to remember in association with it; and tables of contemporary events keep the subject as free from confusion as is possible. 
For those who wish them, chapters on Greek Literature and Greek Life are inserted after the completion of the main part of the book, 
iy which carries the narrative through the events closely connected with the death of Alexander. 
or 
MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
* 
0, 
oe Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Price, 50 cents each, net. 
ter 
‘ e e 
" Works by the Rev. A. J. Church. | Supplementary to Work in History. 
By 
Atsert H. Smytu, Central INgh School, Philadelphia :— STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
“I have to books and others of your ‘School Li. By Mrs. Bersty. 
on ae ha rod reel desirin ; pain a ing for us in your ‘School Library’ the reading ‘* Good at the beginning and growing better to the end — that is our opinion of Mrs. Beesly’s 
AM 8 8: Stories from the History of Rome. We wish that every boy in the country who is going to study 
“C. Superintendent J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo. :— Latin might read the book through two or three times.” — Literary World. 
Ed- * Delightful books for boys and girls. They are so much superior to many of the frivolous . ~ 
Rn A books issued under the title of ‘ Children’s Literature.’ ” WESTWARD, HO! and HEREWARD THE WAKE, 
By tue Reverend Kinesvey. 
Dr THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. ‘* No boy’s education is complete unless he has read ‘ Westward Ho.’ —The Academy. 
Appison B. PoLanp, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Trenton, N. J. :— ‘* Under the guise of a novel it describes the life and the aspirations of Devonshire gentle- 
men under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, their family life, their religious convictions, their 
+ ‘Allow me to express my great satisfaction that you are bringing out these admirable books. scholarship, their seafaring adventures, their hatred of the Pope and the Jesuits, their fighting 
rice, ...» I shall be glad to aid you in any possible way to secure their introduction. Our children| with Spain, their West India enterprises, the Armada battle, their sentiments, their animal 
Aa need more of such good reading.” spirits, their opulence, and their manliness. * Westward Ho’ is a typically English book. . . . 
ice, It appeals strongly to the scholar, the Christian, and the gentleman, to those who labor seriously 
RUC and profoundly, to those who appreciate what is best in England and bestin all human life. . . 
abl THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. It is desirable that such books be read by those who have some self-reliance and true aspirations 
ill rise f it ] bette 1 -ople.”” — Boston ser. 
2 ‘ ereward the Wake,’ a novel by Charles Kingsley, is a strongly written story. The 
125, Homeric taney scene is laid in England in the middle ages, and Hereward is represented as the last of the 
BEL to be very grateful for such an attractive introduction to the great epics of Greece.”—The Dial. English. The story purports to be founded on historical events, and has that natural reeem- 
LES. “The purpose of the author in these handsome books is to put within the reach of young blance to history which Kingsley knew so well how to create.” — Indtanapolts Journal. 
On’ readers that which shall be to them, in their degree, what the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer be- ‘* « Westward Ho!” and ‘Hereward the Wake ’ carry the reader on a current of story which 
REO he old ”_The St ; a has the breathless movement of a contemporary experience. These are masterly books. . . 
@, 35 Come 10 0 eee ase seer They cast the illusion of a present life over faiths and ambitions and passions that long ago 
1 burned out and left only the ashes of memory. A splendid energy of the imagination rebuilds 
-_ STORIES FROM VIRGIL. the old civilization and breathes into it that breath of life whose escape leaves the pages of his- 
== P ‘hig tory colorless records, and more or less misleading epitaphs.” — Christian Union. 
a ‘« Similar in style to ‘The Story of the Iliad,’ by the same author, whose aim is to represent 
the to English readers the interest of the narrative often missed altogether when read, a few lines THE HEROES OF ASGARD. 
od- at a time, in the original Latin.”—Journal of Education. 
TALES FROM SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOGY. 
ROMAN LIFE IN THE DAYS OF CICERO. By A. anp E. Keary. 
aad Sketc intive ‘tual life in R in the first half of the first ‘¢ These little tales, drawn from the most striking and picturesque of the Northern myths 
of ‘ the information is|aTe put together in the simplest possible form, and were written only with a design to make the 
century after Christ, grouped around the central figure of Cicero, becau subject interesting to children.” — From the Introduction. 
chiefly drawn from his speeches and letters. 
Send for lists of books on History and Political Keonomy, English Language and Literature, Modern Languages, ete. 
e e 
For Supplementary Reading in Science. 
SCIENCE READERS. Cloth. Feap. 8vo. Brom the 
i By ViNcENT Mourcnk. MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. First Lessons in!SHORT STUDIES IN NATURE KNOWLEDGE. An Jntro- 
t 1s = Earth Lore for Children. By the Rev. Cuarves duction to the Science of Physiography. By 
con- Book Ill. Price, 40 cents. Kixestty, author of ‘Greek Heroes,” ‘Water Baltes,” Gre. $1.10. 
pre- Book IV. Price, 40 cents. etc. 50 cents. The 
Adapted to di les of pupils, from the advanced pri- 
ling aor to the Se ere potaseih grades. They form “{t is a charming book for a child, and even for children of an}, | 4 companion to the systematic text-books used in schools, assist 
the natural complement to the author's Object Lessons in Ele- | older growth. The old adage, ‘ Beware of making many books,’ cannot University Extension students, and, generally, give an idea of the ex- 
mentary Science, published last year for the use an Ganenare. apply to books of this character.” — GEORGE W. HARPER, Principal | tended treatment adopted by the great geographers, as Reelus, Mrs. 
: * Woodward High School, Cincinnati. Somerville, Ansted, Malte-Brun, and Carl Ritter. 
Object Lessons in Elementary Science i By adding descriptions by travelers and eye-witnesses, as Hum- 
Vol. J Price, 60 cents. “The fact that we make constant use of this book in our practice ‘a ie 
Vol. Il. Price, 75 cents. school and that we ailvise all of our students to do the same in their boldt, Kingsley, and Livingstone, « the scenes * they depict, an died 
Vol. Ill. ; Price, 90 cents. own classes, will indicate the value we place upon this work.”—Pres- dealing with natural pennant in relation human affairs, it is 
Books for teachers to use in oral work, giving schemes of | jqdent WaLTeR E. Hervey, College for the Training of Teachers, New | Sought to increase the attractiveness of the subject. 
carefull aded lessons from common objects, plants, ani- k Foot-notes support the text, affording more detailed information 
mals ps oi _ for the use of adyanced students. 
w York. 
re MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., Ne | 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 
Menta! Failure. 


Freli g h’s 
TONIC 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $iby mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 

Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


I. 0. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton New .Yorl: City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Nov. 9: Bristol County Teachers’ Association, 
Taunton, Mass. 

Nov. 8: Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Nov. 15: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston. 

Nov. 16: New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers, Boston. 

Nov. 21-23: Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Nov. 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Cambridge. 

Nov. 29-30: Massachusetts State 
Association, Worcester. 

Nov. 29-30: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor. 

Nov. 29-30: Central Kansas Association, 
Hutchinson. 

Nov. 29-30: Southwestern Kansas Association, 
Arkansas City. 

Nov. 29-30: Northwestern Kansas Association, 
Hill City. 

Nov. 28-30: North Central Kansas Association, 
Beloit. 

Nov. 29-30: Northwestern Ohio 
Association, Tiffin, O. 

Dec. 26-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis (State House). 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2: Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2: Western Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Dec. 25-27: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka, Kan. 

Dec. 25-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Ill. 

Dec. 26-28: Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dec. 26-28: North Central Missouri Teachers’ 
Association, Salisbury, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Southwest Missouri 
Association, Carthage, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Northeast Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Mexico, Mo. 

Dec. 26-27: Southeast Missouri Teachers’ 
sociation, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28 : Maine Pedagogical Society, Bangor, 
Maine. 

Dec. 26-30: Western Penman’s Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Teachers’ 


Teachers’ 


Teachers’ 


ARKANSAS. 


The legislature granted $25,000 for teachers’ 
normal school instruction during the summer, 
each county having the benefit of one month’s 
instruction. Over 5,600 of the 6,000 teachers 
were in attendance. 

The executive committee of the Southern 
Educational Association held a meeting at Hot 
Springs recently to determine the time and 
place of the next session. Hot Springs was the 
unanimous choice of the committee, and Decem- 
ber 31 and January | and 2 the dates set for the 
meeting. Twenty thousand bulletins will be 
issued immediately. Every effort is being made 
to have a great meeting, and the energy and en- 
thusiasm which is being thrown into the enter- 
prise by Messrs. Preston and McGinnis, presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, assure the best 
meeting in the history of the organization. One 
fare rate plus $2 membership fee has been 
secured, while the hotel rates will range from 
$1 to $2 per day. Those who have never seen 
these world-famous Hot Springs have a rare 
opportunity of visiting them at this time, and at 
the same time of attending the sessions of the 
S. E. A. The work will be comprised under 
four heads, viz.: The general sessions ; depart- 
ment of primary education, W. 8S. Sutton, 


tion, J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala., presi- 
dent; higher education, R. B. Fulton, Oxford, 
Miss., president. 

An erroneous impression prevails in some 
quarters, to the effect that the S. E. A. was 
established in opposition to the N. E. A. 
Nothing could be further removed from the 
motives of those most closely identified with its 
present management. It is no more sectional 
in the evil sense than the New England Asso- 
ciation, or any other like body. The invitation 
to attend this meeting at Hot Springs is ex- 
tended to every friend of education, regardless 
of section. We need the wealth of vim, enthu- 
siasm, and professional spirit which a big meet- 
ing brings, and are therefore urgent in our 
invitation to school men to be with us Decem- 
ber 31 and January 1 and 2. 


FOREIGN. 


Technical education is highly valued in Eu- 
rope. At Crefeld (Germany ), for instance, 
the silk weaving school has about 100 looms, 
and as soon as anew machine is placed on the 
market it is secured by the school. The newest 
American ideas in swivel looms are represented 
there, as well as in schools at Lyons and other 
European silk manufacturing centres. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta is a city of educational institutions: 
Agnes Scott Institute, Atlanta Medical College, 
Capital Female College, Southern Baptist Fe- 
male College, Georgia School of Technology, 
Southern Shorthand and Business College, Bap- 
tist Seminary, Clark University, German 'Theo- 
logical Seminary, Morris Brown College, Spell- 
man Seminary. All of these institutions are in 
a prosperous condition, indeed education in the 
Empire State of the South is having quite a 
boom. Good men in good institutions are ex- 
erting a healthy influence upon all people and 
interests. 


ILLINOIS. 


Recently there was an exposition of the draw- 
ings of the children of the Chicago public 
schools in the Art Palace, which was well 
worth the time for every citizen of Chicago to 
inspect. While visiting the World’s Fair in 
Paris in 1889,f had occasion to notice a greater 
freedom and better artistic taste in drawing and 
painting in the French schools than in either 
the German or English schools. In traveling 
through France I happened to inspect school 
exhibitions made in the city hall at Nancy, 
which convinced me that the specimens of the 


school exhibition in Paris were genuine. The 
disadvantage .of the German and English 


schools lies in their strict application of the 
method of outline drawing, which imparts to the 
picture a rigidity that reminds us of the cate- 
gorical imperative of Kant. It gives the im- 
pression of obedience to prescribed duty, but is 
not a reproduction of the soft transitions such 
as are actually before us in nature. ‘There is 
something of the stiffness of the corporal on 
parade, and the natural nonchalance of reality 
is wanting. In a word, precision is exag- 
gerated, and method has become pure tech- 
nique. The schools of Chicago have of late 
adopted the French method, and have success- 
fully amplified and improved its application. 
Drawing-lessons are no longer a mere exercise 
of the hand. They have become a training of 
the whole mind of the child. It is taught in 
connection with both natural science and les- 
sons in imagination. The children are told a 
story and they illustrate it. Beginners are apt 
to make illustrations in Indian fashion, but, 
further progress is rapid. They learn in 
natural history the transformations of the cater- 
pillar, and they draw the chrysalis and the but- 
terfly. A few toy blocks in definite positions 
are presented to them and they draw what they 
imagine them to be, rocks, or houses, or 
churches, or barns, giving them such additional 
decoration as they see fit. 

School interest is manifesting itself by an 
increased attendance in the town and village 
schools throughout the state. The demand is 


strong for thorough gradation and _ better 
teachers. ‘The institutes are nearly all closed. 


The amount of good they have done is beyond 
estimating. 

A number of changes have been made in the 
personel of some of the schools. E. L. Gate- 
wood now has charge of the Russellville school, 
and is doing well. P. L. Burrow remains at 
Dardanelle; J. H. MeCullen is the new princi- 
pal at Conway; J. H. Mellveigh remains at 
Morrilton; Rogers has a new principal in the 
person of John W. Webb, as also has Van 
Buren in O. L. Peacher; J. A. Kimbrough is 
in his fourth year’s work at Benton, while T. 
A. Futralis in his twelfth year at Mariana. 
Pine Bluff has an excellent new superintend- 
ent in J. H. Hineman; Charles T. Gorden re- 
mains at Camden, where he has had charge a 


number of years. At Monticello is J. L. 
Spence, an excellent school man. D. 


Turner begins his second year at Imboden, 
and J. H. Reynolds is located at Rover. 

J. R. Rightsell has had charge of the Little 
Rock schools nearly a quarter of a century. 
He has recently issued a most excellent course 
of study and report. The School News. 
published by Superintendent Halloway of Fort 
Smith. is very favorably received. Itis a new 
departure, which bids fair to be an excellent 
means of awaking school interests among the 


Houston, Tex., president; secondary educa- 


people. 


Timely Warning. 


facturers of pure 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
; in 1780) has ted to the placing on the market 
&} many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 


Walter 


and high-grade Cocoas and 


Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 

used in their manufactures. 

| Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


KENTUCKY. 


Under the new constitution of the state, 
women are entitled to vote for members of edu- 
cational boards. 

Miss Augusta Courson of Abingdon, IIl., has 
been admitted as a student of the theological de- 
partment of the Kentucky University. Her ap- 
plication was strongly opposed, but was finally 
granted, and she enters as the first woman stu- 
dent ever received at the institution. 


NEW YORK. 


Miss Helen Gould has founded two scholar- 
ships in New York University of $5,000 each, 
to yield $250 annually. One of the scholarships 
is in the college, and the other in the school of 
pedagogy. ‘They are open only to persons liv- 
ing in the Missouri Pacific system. 

Mrs. Eva Austin Ward of Auburn six years 
ago began practical work as a topographical 
draftsman with her father, who is the city en- 
gineer. Last February there was held at the 
Polytechnic Institute in Brooklyn an examina- 
tion under civil service rules for the position of 
assistant topographical draftsman. Of the one 
hundred and eight applicants forty-six passed. 
Miss Ward, the only woman, stood first, having 
a per centage of ninety-four. 

Miss Harriet M. Aspinwall has been appointed 
by Charles R. Skinner, state superintendent of 
public instruction, to-be his confidential clerk, 
at a salary of $2,000 per year. 

Mrs. Phyllis Leveridge and Miss Estelle 
Reel have been appointed school inspectors in 
New York city. 

The Plattsburgh normal has several changes 
in the faculty. The practice department is now 
in charge of Mrs. Sarah F. Bliss, formerly of 
Geneseo normal, afterward in charge of the train- 
ing class at Saratoga, and more recently of the 
Albany normal and the Rhode Island state nor- 
mal school. Miss Kellas has been made teacher 
of methods in place of Professor Lockwood, 
who becomes teacher of Latin and Greek. 
Miss Woodruff is succeeded as teacher of draw- 
ing and penmanship by Miss Josephine A. 
Greene, formerly of the Clinton Liberal In- 
stitute. 

W. 5S. Maxson, late principal at Jordan, has 
accepted a position in the schools of Chicago. 

The papers have had much to say of the dis- 
appearance of Miss Lucretia Clark of Syracuse, 
who was to establish a private school in Plain- 
field, N. J., but on August 9 suddenly disap- 
peared. She was finally found working as a 
domestic in Fitchburg, Mass., and for a long 
time her mind was a blank as to what had hap- 
pened in the mean time. 


OHIO. 


Professor Herrick of Adelbert College has 
mounted for the cabinet of that institution the 
largest lobster ever caught,so far as the records 
show. It weighed, when alive, twenty-three 
pounds, and the dried shell measured two feet. 

Many young Hungarians of Cleveland have 
petitioned Superintendent Jones for a night 
school specially adapted to their needs. d 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dr. Emma Richards recently became the first 


woman member of the Morristown school board. 

Mr. Scott, of Williamsport, for twenty years 
local manager of the American Book Company, 
and Ivison, Blakeman, & Taylor, has been 
appointed by Governor Hastings as manager of 
the Pennsylvania exhibit at Atlanta, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Scott are spending three months in 
that city. 


TENNESSEE. 


Public school matters in Chattanooga are in 
good condition. Superintendent Barrett has 
matters well in hand; the principal meet regu- 
ularly and second every movement of their 
chief. The white teachers and the colored 
teachers meet quite regularly and on the same 
day, one group in the morning and the other in 
the afternoon. 

The Holbrook (Lebanon, Ohio) normal school 
is negotiating with the enterprising citizens and 
organizations of Chattanooga for the transfer 
of the entire plant to the latter city. The pro- 
position made them is very generous and shows 
unbounded confidence in the enterprise. It is 
claimed that 500 students would be secured 
within a year. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The teachers’ meetings this fall have been 
numerous and attractive, but probably no dis- 
cussion at any has afforded such possibilities as 
one announced for the East Oxford convention, 
at Rumford Falls, where one of the subjects 
considered was, ‘‘ Funny Happenings at School, 
and What I Did.” ; 

The young ladies of Colby University are 
talking of organizing a new ladies’ Greek letter 
fraternity. 

The Buxton high school is enjoying a term of 
great prosperity under the instruction of Mr. 
Virgil C. Totman as principal, and Mrs. Hutch- 
inson as assistant. The senior class has voted 
to do away with class parts and for all to have 
essays. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club will 
meet Saturday, November 16, at the Brunswick 
hotel. 

The next meeting of the Middlesex School- 
master’s Club will be held on Saturday, No- 
vember 9, at 10.30 A. M., at the Quincy House, 
Boston. Mr. John T. Prince, agent of the 
Massachusetts board of education, will open 
the discussion of the ‘‘ Report of the Committee 
of Fifteen.” Copies of the ‘‘ Report” may be 
obtained of the New England Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston. 

The teachers of the Eliot grammar school 
celebrated the recent appointment of Mr. Gran- 
ville S. Webster to the position of master of 
that school district by a complimentary dinner 
in the United States Hotel. Mrs. Haskins, one 
of the teachers, offered the following toast, 
which was drunk in good, cold water : — 

‘‘Mr. Webster: On this occasion our first 
thought is to congratulate you on your accession 
to the positiop as master of the Eliot district; 
our second, best, and mutual thought, to con- 


gratulate ourselves that we have so true and 


American War Ballads. 


Edited by George Cary Eggleston. Comprising a 
selection of the most noteworthy ballad 0etry 
yroduced during the Colonial Period, the Indian 
Vars, the Revolution, the War of 1812-14, the Mex- 
ican War, and the Civil War. The latter division 
includes the productions of poets on both sides of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Fully illustrated from 
original designs. . 


New edition, two volumes in one, in suitable 
covers for the holidays 


81.50 


“The two volumes cover the subject completely, 
and leave nothing more to be decined, for every rem 
of patriotic American poetry is found within their 
covers.”’—Freeport Daily Journal. 


_ ‘The best collection of war poetry that has been pub- 
lished in this country.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“The two volumes are a rich addition tothe lovely 
‘ Knickefbocker Nuggets’ series. There has never 
been so good a collection made of the songs that 
have, according to the proverb, more to do than the 


laws with the making of a people.” — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Sent, mail prepaid, 


Irving’s Works. 
Student’s Edition. 


The Sketch Book. 


The Student’s Edition, for the use of instructors 
and students of English literature, and of reading 
classes. Edited by William Lyon Phelps, 4. ™- 
(Harvard), Ph. D. (Yale), Instructor in English 
Literature at Yale College. Handsomely printe‘ 
in a clear readable page. Large 12mo. ...-. , 1,00 


The Tales of a Traveller. 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, by William 
Lyon Phelps, A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Yale), !?- 
tructor in English Literature at Yale College. 
81.00 


The Alhambra. 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, by Arthur 
Marvin, B.A. (Yale), Instructor in English Liter 
ture at Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, ‘t. 
Illustrated, large 12m0. 81.00 


on receipt of price. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 West 23d St., New York. 
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YOU NEED THE 


IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


Its cost is trifling compared with the great amouut saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.” 


— J. A. Graves, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards—all praise it. 
not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


SEND NOW For sAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643 E.) 


tried afriend as you to stand at the helm of our 
ship of progress. As we hold this glass of 
water to represent purity and clearness, giving 
strength to the thirsty and rest to the weary, we 
know that we can rely upon your clearness of 
judgment in the great problem of education 
that confronts us, as upon your justice, sympa- 
thetic kindness, and strength in the daily 
routine that brings us together — co-laborers, 
old and tried friends, companions — and, speak- 
ing in behalf of all present, I propose that we 
drink to your health and long life among us.” 

Malden has honored her teachers in a way 
that will not soon be forgotten, and by this trib- 
ute to their worth she is liable to set a standard 
for other cities far and near to follow. The 
largest and richest auditorium in the city, with 
its beautiful adjoining parlors, were utilized. 
Fully 1,600 people assembled to show their 
respect for ‘‘the salt of the earth.” At 5 P.M. 
the superintendent of schools and the entire 
teaching force of the city held a formal recep- 
tion. Most elaborate and tasteful decorations 
were artistically beautifying the rooms in which 
hand-shaking and the saying of nice things was 
in order for an hour, and at six o’clock the dig- 
nitaries took the upper seats at the banquet 
tables, and the multitude filed into their places. 
It was a gathering of rarer scholastic wisdom, 
festival-wit, and a social time than has ever 
been seated around one table in that city before. 
State officers, educational dignitaries, and after- 
dinner orators of the highest order graced the 
occasion. Senator Wellman presided ; both the 
state representatives assisted. General Champ- 
lin represented the governor, State Superin- 
tendent Frank A. Hill represented the educa- 
tional leaders, while ex-Governor John D. Long, 
the brightest and brainiest after-dinner speaker 
in New England, paid the profession the high 
compliment of being present and making the 
speech of the evening. ‘The speech and its set- 
ting were so happy that the Journa. takes 
pleasure in presenting them to its readers. 

Hon. John D. Long was facetiously introduced 
by the chairman as the orator who was equal 
to addressing any audience from a horse fair to 
a political rally. Ex-Governor Long responded 
in the sharpest repartee. He said: “I have 
been so taxed in responding to all these calls 
which Senator Wellman has so ably described 
that, as you may well believe, I have become 
pretty tired. And when I was invited to this 
‘horse fair’ (laughter), I mean when I was in- 
vited to this tribute to ‘ the fair’ (laughter and 
applause), I should have declined it had it not 
been such an especial occasion. I am not a bit 
prepared to speak. Unlike some lawyers (laugh- 
ter), [have a good deal to do. (Applause). I 
have no time to be running for ‘political office 

laughter), or to be making these occasional 
addresses. I confess I was once in that busi- 
ness (applause), as some of you know. But I 
have forgotten how to make a speech, unless it 
he before twelve men, and I am paid for it in 
advance. I haven’t been paid for this speech 
yet. (Laughter.) 

‘‘ But all this pleasantry aside, I should be 
false to the occasion and false to myself did I 
not attempt to express the inspiration and pleas- 
ure which I take in this occasion, an occasion 
almost unprecedented in Massachusetts. The 
credit of the undertaking is due to the growing 
feeling in the progress of the times. The teach- 
rs is almost the highest responsibility of the 
presenttime. This tribute is due to these teach- 
crs. Think, for one moment, my fellow-citizens, 
of what is intrusted to their keeping. They are 
intrusted with this jewel of the human mind, 
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this exquisite mind which dwells not only in the 
mind of a Shakespeare, but which dwells in the 
heart of the little child which walks at your side. 

‘* But think of the safeguards that you throw 
around material treasures, and compare their 
worthlessness with that exquisite, priceless, in- 
calculable value of the human soul, of the hu- 
man mind. I speak of that because I do not 
think you can get at the true value of education 
until you appreciate the pricelessness of the in- 
tellectual powers. That is what the Latin word 
means. It is educing, drawing out, not the 
cramming of the mind with external knowledge 
When you recognize this fact, then you learn 
what this responsibility means. Educationis not 
merely the accomplishing of a task, as has been 
well illustrated here to-night. It is the enlarge- 
ment of that mind which should culminate ulti- 
mately in the man, in the citizen. Sometimes 
we speak as if the value of the child were in the 
future. Let us not forget that it is in the pres- 
ent. (Applause.) 

‘* Education is the development of the citizens. 
The school therefore stands not only for educa- 
tion in the intellectual sense, but in that large 
moral nature, the making the most of that 
divine spark which is called the human soul. It 
is true that our public schools are in their in- 
fancy. Mr. Hill has told you of the 200 years 
of rural simplicity. From this time on it 
changes more. It is not for you and for me. 
It will be for the little ones under the care of 
these teachers to participate in these great 
strides of progress which are to come. I fear 
no foreign influence, I fear no narrow influence, 
I fear no sectarian influence, if it is to be met 
by the independent, liberal-minded graduates of 
our public schools. It is because of that that I 
consented to be here and express my sympathy 
with this work, and see it carried on in behalf 
of the children who shall become the sovereigns 
of our beloved country.” (Applause.) 

The school committee and Superintendent D. 
P. Dame have had printed a neat folder, giving 
the courses of study in the Greenfield high 
school. The three courses are the classical, 
English-Latin, and English. The different 
studies in each course are given, with the num- 
ber of recitations of eachin aweek. The class- 
ical course prepares pupils for all the New 
England colleges. The English-Latin course 
prepares pupils for all New England colleges, 
except Harvard and Yale. The English course 
prepares pupils for technical and _ scientific 
schools, and furnishes a good general education 
for life. Candidates for normal schools are 
advised to take the English-Latin course. Di- 
plomas are awarded to those pupils who com- 
plete all the required studies in one of these 
courses, or satisfactory equivalents therefor. 
Special courses, when required for admission 
to technical schools and other higher institutions, 
will be allowed; in other cases the matter will 
be referred to the principal and superintendent. 
The following scale of marking will be observed : 
X signifies 95 per cent. or more; A, 90 to 95 
per cent. ; B, 80 to 90 per cent. ; C, 70 to 80 per 
cent.; D. 60 to 70 per cent.; E, below 60 per 
cent. A pupil receiving a mark below C in any 
study shall make up that study the following 
year, unless excused from so doing by the princi- 
pal. A pupil receiving a mark below C as final 
or average mark in three out of four studies 
shall not be promoted to a higher class nor al- 
lowed to graduate. To all who satisfactorily 
complete the work of the first three years of 
either course, the school committee will give a 
certificate to that effect; but such pupils shall 
take no part in the graduating exercises, and 
shall not be considered graduates of the school. 
The tuition is fixed at $10 aterm, or $30 a year, 
for out of town pupils. 


CONNECTICUT. 


John H. Brocklesby, superintendent of Hart- 
ford schools, has submitted his annual report 
to the town. Init a manual training school is 
recommended, and estimates of the expense are 
presented. Also, he submits that additions to 
the high school are needed. On the subject of 


the election of Mr. Smiley as principal of the 
high school, the report states, perhaps no one 
election of recent date of a school principal 
has given more general satisfaction than the 
promotion of Mr. Smiley to the position which 


lhe now holds. He is an excellent teacher. 


ajharmony between the mind and its environ- 


man of good executiveeability, sound judg-| ments, we must recognize as a part of the envi- 


| ment and discretion, and will doubtless use his 
best endeavors to keep the school up to the ex- 
cellent standard which it has held for years 


past. 


of the Second 
street Saturday, November 6, at 10 a.m. 


| Johnson of Clark University, which will be ‘*A 


| 


North schoolhouse on High/| regulations make them nervous. 
The 
| principal address will be delivered by G. E. 


ronment the social and industrial peculiarities 
of the age in which we live. 

Miss Blanche Boardman of Williamantic, 
** Quiet in the Class Room” : Half the nervous- 


The Hartford County Teachers’ Association | ness among small children is caused by enforced 
will discuss “The Dull Scholar’ at the hall) quiet in the kindergarten. 


Regular rules and 
They need 
frequent change of occupation in order to keep 
them happy, contented, and interested. If they 
are very noisy, don’t chide them and check 


Study of Feeble-Minded and Peculiar Chil-| them instantly by completely silencing them. 


dren.” The discussion to follow will be opened 
by Principal W. F. Gordy of the Second North 
school. Solon P. Davis, the president of the 


association, in his circular announcing the meet-| lic 
individuals and classes are immoral when either 


ing says: ‘‘It is proposed that a study be made 
in Hartford county during the year with regard 
to those pupils of the public school who, by 
reason of physical or mental limitation, ‘ drift’ 
through the school course; with a view toward 
formulating, if it shall be deemed wise, some 
plan to be suggested as a means for their proper 


training for citizenship, and at any rate to care- | 


fully consider their relation to the life of the 
schoolroom. 
formation and intelligent action upon the sub- 
ject, the codperation of all teachers will .be 


In order to secure accurate in-/ struction. 


Rather draw their attention to quiet games. 

Dr. Charles De Garmo, president of Swarth- 
more College, ‘‘ The Ethical Bearings of Pub- 
School Education”: In a certain sense, 


from their own inefficiency, or from conditions 
they are unable to alter, they are incapable of 
acquiring the necessities and decencies of life. 
The Salvation Army people find that soup and 
soap are antecedents to salvation. No man 


who has studied the slums of our great cities 


can doubt that poverty is the most damning 
influence that drives men and women to de- 
As a rule, the thrifty are virtuous 
and happy. It is Carlyle, I think, who remarks 
that ‘‘men are rarely so innocently employed 


necessary, and it is hoped that at the first meet-| as when engaged in trying to make money.” A 


ing of the year they will be present to hear or 


to take part in the discussion of the subject. 


A plan for the furtherance of the object will be 


submitted to the meeting.” 


GLEANINGS 


From Papers and Addresses at New Haven, Conn. 


Walter J. Hervey, New York, ‘“ The Re- 
lation of Art Education to Manual Training” : 
Manual training suggests at once four points : 
certain practical ideas ; a group of material, 
blocks of wood, brass nails, ete., and tools by 
which things may be modeled, and furnished 
productions ; co-ordinate with the work is 
mathematics, languages, and other branches of 
education. The mission of art education 
means that children are spiritual beings. The 
spirit of beauty should be at the heart of every 
subject of the curriculum, not only to cultivate 
the sense of the wsthetic, but as it effects the 
morals. Manual training ministers to facts ; 
art education to the spiritual. One is the prose, 
the other the poetry. Both have to do with the 
highest in man. What involves one involves 
the other. One is productive, the other per- 
ceptive. To see a beautiful thing, to love a 
beautiful thing, to do a beautiful thing, are the 
three stages. 

Solon P. Davis, Hartford, ‘ What Does 
Art Do for Education?” The relation of art 
to our industrial interests has become so well 
understood, and makes so strong an appeal to 
the public at large with regards to what are 
termed the practical concerns of life, that there 
is no likelihood of its failing to receive its 
rightful encouragement. Art has yet an intei- 
lectual utility of a general nature. The study 
of beauty as the highest truth in nature and in 
human life has a moral and spiritual utility. It 
is through desire and effort to express the 
beauty which they have received into their 
hearts that the great souls of all ages have 
been able to make a lasting impression upon the 
life-of the race. In schoolwork we need short 
histories of art in its various phases, and stories 
of the lives of artists who have best exempli- 
fied its power in our school libraries. _ 

Miss Amy Reddall, assistant supervisor of 
drawing in Brooklyn, N. Y., ‘‘ Clay Model- 
ing” : As to clay modeling, it never should be 
allowed to take the place of drawing, nor to 
monopolize the drawing period, but should be 
regarded as an accessory to take its place side 
by side with the drawing. No one who has 
watched the process of work will question for a 
moment the value of clay modeling. It is simply 
another means to accomplish the one end, that 
is, the training of the child in the love of the 
beautiful. 

Charles E. Sargent, Hillhouse high school, 
New Haven, “ Relative Value of Primary and 
Secondary Studies”: If it be true that educa- 
tion should seek to establish to the completest 


;man’s character should be a unit. 
‘not be hard in driving a bargain, and soft in 
| dismissing a beggar. 
| end in the pew or the closet, or evenin the home, 
/ but should extend to the store, the mine, the 


He should 


His morality should not 


farm, the court room, the community, the state, 
and the nation. Then all the studies that help 
to make him efficient, just, fair-minded, and 
generous, which help to elevate his larger and 
truer self above the petty, mean, and selfish 
one, should have their full share in the develop- 
ment of his character 

C. N. Kendall, New Haven, ‘‘ The Newer 
Aims of the Grammar School” : The grammar 
school must teach the meaning and spirit of the 
history of our great country or civics better 
than ever before. We need more patriotism 
and more civic pride. I do not mean by this a 
great glorification. Ido not mean a greater 
civiepride that is allied to good citizenship, 
that takes all interestin one’s own city, in its 
good name, in clean streets, good schools, in a 
proud public spirit. The American flag and 
‘* America,” but that flag and that hymn. 
Growth of cities renders this civic pride, not 
optional, but imperative. It calls for heroism, 
not in war, but in peace. 

The following committee was appointed to re- 
port on the advisability of a teachers’ benefit 
guild at the common council of education in 
November: N. L. Bishop of Norwich, G. B. 
Hurd of New Haven, J. A. Graves of Hart- 
ford, A. B. Mather of Meriden, W. W. Por- 
ter of Bridgeport, L. H. Fennell of Stamford, 
G. D. Northrop of Danbury, J. E. Machgan 
of Waterbury, W. B. Ferguson of Middletown, 
C. B. Jennings of New London, J. L. Harroun 
of Willimantic, John H. Peck of New Britain. 


, Teachers Co-operati 
Teachers Wanted! 
lawn Ave., Chicago, 4,000 positions filled. 


FOR SALE, 
STEREOPTICON—a fine instrument, with full equip- 
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15-4t Station B, Cincinnati, O. 


ca Civil Service Examinations 


Are held in every state. We can prepare 
you thoroughly by mail for any examina- 
tion in the Postal, Customs, Railway Mail, 
Indian, Internal Revenue services, the De 
yartments at Washington, and Government 
-rinting Office. 4,000 appointments made 
annually. Information as to dates, places, 
salaries, ete., FREE, if you_mention the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write to-day. 


National Correspondence Institute, 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue tree. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago DL 
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little germs 


Cause consumption. Cod- 
liver oil will not kill them. 
No remedy at present 
known to the doctors will 
do it. The germs float in 
the air, every where,and we 
cannot keep from breathing 
them into our lungs. We 
need fear nothing, however, 
if we arein good health. But 
when the body is weak, and 
the throat and lungs con- 
gested from coughs and 
colds, the germs may gain 
foothold. To prevent their 
doing it we must relieve the 
conditions. 

Scott’s Emulsion, with 
hypophosphites, will restore 
the strength, increase the 
weight, heal the inflamed 
membranes and _ prevent 
more serious trouble. It is 
an easy remedy which acts 
promptly and relieves 
quickly. 

ge cents and $1.00 
Soerr & Bowne, Chemists, New York. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The November Century begins the twenty- 
fifth year of its remarkable existence. The 
event is celebrated by a special artistic cover, 


a new dress of type of individual cut, an edi- 
torial apropos of ‘‘ The Century’s Quarter of a 
Century,’ and a table of contents indicative of 
the aims of the magazine in political, social, 
and intellectual things. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
new story, ‘‘Sir George Tressady,” is begun in 
the number. One of the characters prominent 
in the story is ‘‘ Marcella,” the heroine of Mrs. 
Ward’s earlier book. Bret Harte is represented 
by a short story of Spanish character and Cali- 
fornia scenes, ‘‘The Devotion of Enriquez.” 
Another story, ‘‘ The Tragedy of the Comedy,” 
is by Chester Bailey Fernald, a new writer. 
There is a discussion of ‘‘ The Issues of 1896,” 
in which the Republican arguments are put 
forth by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, and those 
of the Democratic party by Ex-Governor Wil- 
liam E. Russell of Massachusetts. Professor 
James Bryce, M. P., discusses ‘‘ The Armenian 
Question.”’ A brief letter on the same subject 
is by the duke of Westminster. Professor 
Sloane’s ‘‘Life of Napoleon’’ reaches the 
eriod of the creation of the empire, and is 
illustrated. A familiar essay by Mr. W. D. 
Howells is devoted to *‘ Equality as the Bassi 
of Good Society.” There is a study of the 
Italian actress, Eleonora Duse, by J. Ranken 
Towse, and Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer has 
an appreciative consideration of ‘‘ Robert Louis 
Stevenson and His Writing.” In the line of 
art there is a paper on ‘‘ Mural Decoration in 
America,” by Royal Cortissoz, with reproduc- 
tions of La Farge, John $8. Sargent, Abbey, 
Simmons, and Dewing, and a brief and charac- 
teristic bit of autobiography by the French 
genre painter, Vibert. ‘The poetry of the 
number is by James Whitcomb Riley, W. C. 
Richardson, Reginald Gourlay, and R. W. 
Gilder. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 
cents. New York: The Century Company. 


—‘* The Holiday Dance at Worrosquoyacke ” 
is the title of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s latest 
short story, which opens delightfully in the 


November Ladies’ Home Journal. It deals 
with New York fashionables. Dr. Parkhurst’s 
paper on ‘‘ The Father’s Domestic Headship,” 


Tuere is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be in- 
curable. Fora great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and therefore requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the 
only constitutional cure on the market. It is 
taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Address, 

F. J. Cuenzty & Co., Toledo, O. 


with fine discrimination, defines a father’s duties 
and responsibilities in the home. An interest- 
ing description of ‘‘ Girl Life in Modern Jeru- 
salem” is given by United States Consul E. S. 
Wallace. Thomas Wentworth Higginson selects 
for ‘‘A Young Girl’s Library” one hundred 
books by American authors, best adapted to the 
instruction of girls of fifteen. Edward W. Bok 
editorially discusses the brutal and demoralizing 
side of up-to-date football games, and counsels 
women to refrain from witnessing the exhibi- 
tions of roughness and toughness. He also 
directs serious attention to our national evil— 
extravagance. Two biographical articles pre- 
sent near and intimate views of General Sheri- 
dan’s widow and General Sam Houston’s daugh- 
ter, their families and home life. Of especial 
timeliness are a chat on organizing and conduct- 
ing a literary club, by Louise Stockton; Ruth 
Ashmore’s ‘+ Mistress of the Small House”; 
Mrs. Lyman Abbott’s ‘‘Social Life of a Church” ; 
Mrs. Mallon’s ‘Fashionable Visiting Costumes” ; 
and Miss Hooper’s ‘ Accessories for Dainty 
Gowns.” The November Journai is especially 
engaging in its illustrations and bright in every 
line, exactly adapted to the Thanksgiving sea- 
son’s diversion of all members of the household. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
$1.00 per year. 


— The Arena fay November has a portrait of 
Senator John T. Morgan as its frontispiece. 
The articles are on timely topics, and are out- 


spoken and frank in character. In it B. O. 
Flower treats of ‘‘ Strolls Beyond the Walls of 
Chester,” illustrated; U. S. Senator John T. 
Morgan, of ‘*Why the South Wants Free Sil- 
ver’’; Professor Geurge D. Herron, of ‘‘ The 
Sociality of Jesus’ Religion”; Alfred Milnes, 
A.M., of ‘* Vaccination an Error ”’ (concluded) ; 
Helen H. Gardener, of ‘‘A Battle for Sound 
Morality” ; Ex-Governor James M. Ashley, of 
‘* The Impeding Political Advance”; Professor 
Frank Parsons, of ‘‘ The People’s Lamps” ; 
Rev. W. E. Manley, D.D., of ‘‘ Hell No Part 
of Divine Revelation’; Charles Rodolf, M. 
D., of ‘‘Unrighteousness of Government as 
Viewed by a Philosophical Anarchist” ; Marga- 
ret D. Peeke, of ‘‘ Practical Occultism”; and 
Willis Mills, M.D., of ‘‘In Foro Conscientiz ”’ 
(story). The avowed aim of this magazine and 
review is to reach all people who ‘‘ think and 
desire to investigate root problems which affect 
civilization. They cover social, ethical, eco- 
nomical, political, educational, scientific, relig- 
ious, and psychical subjects. Price reduced to 
$3.00 for 1896. Boston: The Arena Publish- 
ing Company. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine for Novem- 
ber has for its frontispiece ‘‘ St. Cecelia,” from 
a design by F. S. Church. The leading articles 


are: ‘*Men and Women and Horses” (a story), 
by Brander Matthews; with four illustrations. 
‘*The German Struggle for Liberty,” by Poult- 
ney Bigelow; with five illustrations. ‘A Pil- 
grim on the Gila”’ (a etory), by Owen Wister. 
‘* Literary Boston Thirty Years Ago,” by Wil- 
liam Dean Howells; with seventeen illustra- 
tions. ‘* Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Are,” Part VIII., by Louis De Conte; with four 
illustrations. Hearts Insurgent” (a novel), 
by Thomas Hardy. ‘ Recent Impressions of 
Anglo-Indian Life,” by Edwin Lord Weeks; 
with twelve illustrations. ‘A Thanksgiving 
Breakfast (a story), by Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. ‘+ Out of the World at Corinto,” by Rich- 
ard Harding Davis; with five illustrations. 
‘*Plumblossom Beebe’s Adventures” (a story), 
by Julian Ralph; with six illustrations. ‘‘ Two” 
(a poem), by Laura Spencer Portor. ‘“ Editor’s 
Study,” by Charles Dudley Warner. ‘‘ Monthly 
Record of Current Events.” ‘‘ Editor’s Drawer,” 
with Introduction Farce by John Kendrick 
Bangs. ‘Literary Notes,” by Laurence Hut- 
ton. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cts. 
New York, Franklin Sq.: Harper & Brothers. 


— The November issue of St. Nicholas begins 
a new volume and gives a foretaste of the feat- 
ures provided for the coming year. ‘‘A 


Famous French Painter,” by Arthur Hoeber, is 
a sketch of the career and the personality of J. 
L. Géréme, several of whose pictures are repro- 
duced in the article. ‘‘ Reading the Book of 
Fate,” by Louise Willis Snead, describes the 
fortune-telling and flower games played by the 
children of the South. ‘‘ Launching a Great 
Vessel” is a deep problem in mechanics as 
well as an impressive sight, as the reader will 
learn from the interesting article on the subject 
by Franklin Matthews. Two papers, written 
by Helen Harcourt and Blanche L. Macdonell, 
describe the odd habits and the curious home of 
the trap-door spider. There are two new 
serials begun in this number, both by favorite 
juvenile writers. ‘‘ The Prize Cup,” by J. T. 
Trowbridge, as the name would indicate, is a 
story of boy life, in which athletics take a lead- 
‘ing part. 

—The November Forum has the following 
timely articles: ‘* The Third-Term Tradition,” 
by John Bach McMaster; ‘* The General Rail- 
road Situation,” by O. D. Ashley; ‘“‘The Navy 
as a Career,”’ by Captain Alfred T. Mahan, U. 
S. N.; ‘‘ A Review of Huxley’s Essays,” by Dr. 
W. K. Brooks; ‘‘ Plutocracy and Paternalism,” 
by Professor Lester F. Ward; “ Woman’s 
Position in Pagan Times,” by H. H. Boyesen; 
‘Studies of Notable Men: Stamboloff,” by 


Bele by druggists, 75 eents. 


Stoyan K. Vatralsky; The Modern Literary 


King,” by E. W. Bok; ‘‘The Chief Influences 
on My Career,” by Anatole France; ‘“ The 
Centenary of John Keats,” by Montgomery 
Schuyler; ‘t Codperation Among Farmers,” by 
Edward F. Adams; and ‘‘ A Generation of Col- 
lege Women,” by Frances M. Abbott. Price, 
single copy, 25 cents. New York: The Forum 
Publishing Company, 111 Fifth avenue. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for November con- 
tains three short stories of special interest— 


‘“In Harvest Time,” by A. M. Ewell; ‘‘ The 
Apparition of Gran’ther Hill,” by Rowland E. 
Robinson; and ‘‘The Face of Death,” by L. 
Dougal. There is also an installment of Gilbert 
Parker’s serial, ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty,” 
and Charles Egbert Craddock’s ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Witch-Face Mountain” is concluded. The 
other articles of special interest are: George 
Birkbeck Hill’s “A Talk Over Autographs,” 
‘*Lafcadio Hearn’s ‘‘After the War,” and is 
quite as readable as his other delightful studies 
of Japan. A feature of importance is a paper 
by Walter Mitchell on ‘‘ The Future of Naval 
Warfare,” which is a timely discussion of the 
future usefulness of the world’s perfected 
navies. Mr. Peabody, in his ‘‘An Archi- 
tect’s Vacation,” journeys to Italy, and dis- 
cusses ‘* The Italian Renaissance.’”” Woodrow 
Wilson, writes of ‘‘ Walter Bagehot,” and con- 
tributes a paper under the title ‘‘A Literary 
Politician.” ‘The educational paper of the issue 
is ‘‘At the Parting of the Ways,” a timely arti- 
cle upon the physical education of women in 
college. Poems, exhaustive book reviews, and 
the usual departments complete the issue. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


INustrated Modern Art and Literature. 
68 Fleet street. 
The Atlantic Monthly for November; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
New England Magazine for November; 
$3.00 a year. Boston. 

The Arena for November; terms, $5.00 a year. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 

The Bohemian for November; term, $1.00 a year. 
Cincinnati. 

The Kheview of Reviews for November; terms, $2.50 
ayear. New York. 

The Eclectic for November; 
New York: E. R, Pelton. 

North American Review for November ; terms, $5.00 
ayear. New York. 

Educational Review for November; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Chautauquan for November; terms, $1.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 


London: 


terms, 


terms, $5.00 a year. 


LEE § SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS 
FOR 1895-6. 

The fame of this popular publishing house, 
located at 10 Milk street, Boston, for providing 
holiday books, original and artistic, in series 
and in single volumes, is widespread. Their 
new books for Christmas and New Year’s gifts 
for the present year will increase their popu- 
larity among lovers of choice books as holiday 
gifts. The book of special interest, to the 
rural portions of New England, is the ‘‘ Poems 
of the Farm,” collected and illustrated by 
Alfred R. Eastman. It will possibly take the 
lead. This book contains over 80 illustrations, 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, in a box for $2.50. 

Mary Yale Shapleigh has prepared a volume 
of original verse, with illustrations, entitled 
On Winds of Fancy Blown.” ‘The illustra- 
tions are elegant, in half-tone, with fac-simile 
lettering. Price, $2.00. Henry Blaney has 
prepared a work containing reproductions of 
etchings, with descriptive text, showing ‘ Old 
Boston and its Buildings.” Price, $2.50. This 
volume is attractively ornamented, with a strik- 
ing design of the Old South Church Steeple, 
in black and gold. ‘*‘The Jerome Banners” 
are four beautiful leaflets, entitled ‘“ Joy Ban- 
ner,” ‘‘ Rest Banner,” ‘‘ Every Day Banner,” 
and ‘‘ What Will the Violets Be?” Price, 50 
cents, each banner. A gift of one of these 
banners will remind your friends of you during 
the entire year. 

This enterprising firm has an exquisitively 
attractive, popular edition of ‘* Household 
Hymns and Poems,” which, with the first, sec- 
ond, and third series of their ‘‘ Favorite Hymns 
and Poems,” are universally known for their 
elegance as gift books. Each volume contains 
four hymns and poems. Price, $1.25 each. 

Among the new editions of books issued by 
this firm are: Anna E. Mack’s ‘‘ Because I 
Love You,” price $1.50, and Sam Walter Foss’ 
‘*Whiffs from Wild Meadows,” price $1.50, and 
also his ‘* Back Country Poems,” price $1.50. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard are the publishers of 
a very valuable series in ‘‘ American History,” 
and of a wide range of educational books. 

The well known books of ‘ Oliver Optic” 
(W. T. Adams), and the *‘ Start in Life Series” 
by J. T. Trowbridge, in five volumes, price 
$1.00 per volume ; and that of ‘‘ All Over the 
World Library,” in series ranging in price from 
30 cents to $1.00 per volume, are valuable hol- 
iday books. 

In fiction, the well-known books of Amanda 
M. Douglass, consisting of thirty-two volumes, 
twenty-three of which are in uniform binding, 
at $1.50 each, are universally popular. 

We urge teachers and others to examine the 
list of Lee & Shepard’s books before making 
their usual holiday purchases. For catalogue 
giving descriptions and prices of their long list 
of juvenile books, address Lee & Shepard, 


10 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos. 
phate a most agreeable, grateful, 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case, 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have prescribed 
it for many of the various forms of nery- 
ous debility, and it has never failed to 
do good,” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


WASHINGTON EXCURSIONS. 

Tue Line announces another 
series of personally conducted, seven-day tours 
to Washington, D. C., the first party leaving 
Boston, Wednesday, November 20th. The rate 
of $33 covers every expense of the entire trip. 
An illustrated itinerary may be obtained by 
addressing A. J. Simons, N. E. P. A., 211 
Washington street, Boston. [3t 


Case Liprary, 
CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 2, 95. 
Tue C. A. Nicuois Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Your favor of the 1st inst. is at 
hand, stating that you understand that I advise 
my friends that ‘‘ History for Ready Reference” 
is the best book ever sold in the country by sub- 
scription, and inquiring whether you are correct 
in so understanding. In reply I would say that 
you are correctly informed, and that I do so ad- 
vise my friends. 

In expressing such an opinion I do not forget 
the many high-class books that have necessarily 
been published by the subscription method. 
My twenty years’ experience, however, in con- 
stant contact with books, either in the trade or 
as a librarian, have given me, I think, some op- 
portunities for forming a judgment in sucha 
matter. In saying that ‘‘ History for Ready Ref- 
erence” is the ‘ best book,” I base my opinion 
not only on the unusually high quality of the lit- 
erary material contained in it, and the ingenuity, 
thoroughness, and patience with which Mr. 
Larned has worked out the details of his plan, 
but also upon the fact that the book meets 2 
genuine public need in an adequate and satis- 
factory way. In this respect I think Mr. 
Larned’s work is unique and unrivaled. 

As you know, the book is already meeting 
with a spontaneous and enthusiastic welcome 
everywhere among those who value good litera- 
ture, and I venture to predict that it will con- 
tinue to grow in the esteem of thoughtful people 
until its almost incomparable usefulness an‘ 
value are universally recognized. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CHarves Orr, 
Librarian, Case Library. 


— ‘* Do you think the senator has any pres! 
dential aspirations?” ‘‘ Certainly not. He's 
ready to state his views on every public ques 
tion.” — Detroit News. 
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DIRECTIONS 


for using 
CREAM BALM. 


A a rticle of the 
pate del dp into the nos 
trils. Aftera moment (ra 
strong breath throug! thé 
nose. Use three times 
after meals preferred, | 
before retiring. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
opens and cleanses the N4 
sal Passages, Allays 
and Inflammation, Hea 
the Sores, Protects te 
Membrane from colds, Re 


AD stores the senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Bal 
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quickly absorbed, and gives relief at once. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Molecules and the Molecular Theory.................. 


88a. 

Reecllections OF LINCOIN 
Number 49 Tinkham 
Knowledge and Culture........ 
Harmony and Counterpoint.............. 
A Treatise on 
practical Proofs of Chemical Laws................... 
John Udall’s Demonstration of Discipline ........... 
The Seven Deadly Sins of London..................... 
Fragmenta Regalia : 

Pattenham’s Art of English Poesie................... 


Author Publisher. Pri 
Risten Ginn & Co., Boston. pe: 
hite “ “ $1 5O 
More. Maynard i 
Lana yn rd, Merrill, & ¢ 0., N.Y 
amont A.C. McClurg & C ‘hice 
McClurg & Co., hicago. = 
Matson. “ “ “ "75 
Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 


Macmillan & Co., N.Y. 


Porter & Coates; Philadelphia. 


| | | 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


TeacHEeRS always appreciate good things. 
That is why they are such enthusiastic advocates 
of ‘‘ Williams & Rogers’ Book-keeping.” This 
work has a national reputation, and is used ex- 
tensively in the schools of New England. 
Teachers of the subject who are not acquainted 
with this work would do well to examine it. See 
the publishers’ advertisement, on another page. 


An entirely new edition of the works of Lord 
Byron is announced by Macmillan & Co. It 
will be edited by Mr. W. E. Henley, and will 
include (besides the complete poetical works ) the 
letters of Byron, public and private, waich with 
their spirit and ease and charm are usually ad- 
mitted to be among the best of English letters. 
This edition will be in ten volumes. 

Dr. Georg Brandes’ study of William Shakes- 
peare has been translated from the Norwegian, 
by William Archer, and will be published at 
once by Macmillan & Co. Dr. Brandes’ work 
may best be called, perhaps, an exhaustive crit- 


ical biography. Keeping fully abreast of the 
latest English and German researches and crit- 
icism. Dr. Brandes has achieved German 
thoroughness without German heaviness, and 
has produced what must be regarded as a stand- 
ard work. 

— Charter members of the Educational Press 
Association of America: 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Teacher...............+ Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Colorado School Journal..........Denver, Col. 
Educational Review.............- New York, N. Y. 
lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, Iowa. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 


New England Journal of Education..Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
Popular Educator, ................ Boston, Mass. 


Public School Journal .-- Bloomington, Ill. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 


School Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Education...... ..Minneapolis, Minn. 
Texas School Journal... .. Austin, Texas. 


Western School Journal.... 


Tue JournaL oF Epvucarion is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Enc- 
LAND PuBLIsHine ComPaANy. 


.... Topeka, Kansas. 


Girand Union Hotel, 


4 

Opp. Grand Central Station, 
* PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 

q ‘The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City.” } 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. ¥ 


Rooms $1 a day up. 


4 


DEPARTMENT OFFICERS, N. E. A. 


The names of the president and secretary are 
given for each department : — 


Kindergarten.— Miss Amalie Hofer, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Miss Wilhelmina T. Caldwell, Den- 
ver, Col. 

Elementary.—S. T. Dutton, Brookline, 
— Miss Henrietta B. Ayres, Denver, 
Jol. 

Secondary. — E. L. Harris, Cleveland, Oi; 
C. H. Thurber, Morgan Park, Ill. 

Higher. — James H. Baker, Boulder, Col. ; 
Joseph Swain, Bloomington, Ind. 

Normal.—John W. Cook, Normal, 
A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Superintendence. —L. H. Jones, Cleveland, 
O.; R. E. Denfeld, Duluth, Minn. 

Manual and Industrial. — Charles H. Keyes, 


Il. ; 


dence, R. I. 

Art. — Walter S. Goodnough, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Miss Myra Jones, Detroit, Mich. 

Music. —C. H. Congdon, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Miss Lynn M. Hawn, East Saginaw, Mich. 

Business. — Frank Goodman, Nashville, 
Tenn.; J. W. Warr, Moline, III. 

Child Study. — Earl Barnes, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal.; E. R. Shaw, New York city. 

Physical Training. — Miss R. Anna Morris, 
Cleveland, O.; Miss N. D. Kimberlin, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Science. — Charles E. Bessey, Lincoln, Neb. ; 
Charles S. Palmer, Boulder, Cal. 

School Administration. —George R. Fowler, 
Boston, Mass.; J. B. Moreton, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


MISCELLANEUVUS. 


— Gayboy (who has presented a rhinestone 
ring) — “ Is your love for me genuine?” Miss 
Caustic — ‘As genuine as the ring you gave 
me.” Gayboy — ‘Au revoir.” — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


IT COSTS LITTLE AND DOES MUCH, 


Remark, when you attend a play or concert, 
how many people disturb the performance by 
coughing. One man begins, and the cough 
seems to be contagious. The interruption is a 
great nuisance, and there is no need of it, for 
anyone may cure a cough with the Pineola Bal- 
sam, which costs twenty-five cents. It soothes 
the inflammation in the throat and loosens the 
mucus which clogs the air passages. A few 
doses of Ely’s Pineola Balsam stop a cough 
and heal a sore throat. 


—A young Scotchman was boating with his 
lady-love on a sunny and breezy evening. He 
asked her tenderly if she would row in the same 
boat with him for life. ‘‘Same as now?” she 
asked, shyly. ‘‘ Yes, just the same — forever.” 
‘Then I will,” she whispered, ‘‘ for I have the 
helm! — Bits. 

* Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


REVISED 


F 


EDITION 


THE ESSENTIALS 


The Continents. 


By GILMAN C. FISHER, Supt. 


OF GEOGRAPHY. 


of Schools, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


_ The tenth revised edition of this deservedly popular book has just been published. 
The fact that it has had such a large annual sale for the past ten ye 
‘'ne of work for the teacher, the book is of gréat 
‘ontains all the political and descriptive geograp 


Boards, Price, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


to memory, 


ars proves that as anout- 
value to every teacher of geography. It 
hy a pupil should be required to commit 


Pasadena, Cal.; Miss Abby L. Marlatt, Provi- 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


of applicants is what Boards of Education fear when considering whether to app! 
A FLOOD to an Rpg 6 But, as a matter of fact, a flood of a plicants is just what they avend. , 
tye oes oat e rincipal of the high school at Lockport, N. Y., died pt. 29, 1891 and a new one had to 
2 Baga sen. oard of Education asked us to name the three or four best men for the place we knew, 
pa o oer mening about it to the candidates. We named three, and a committee went visiting. The first 
ane _— ro did not seem to fit. The second was all right, but could not get released till the end of 
pre or. 1€ third man, whom we had named Oo F they could get him, had in the mean time written 
pat ee at the time it did not seem likely that circumstances had so far changed that he par- 
= _ desired such a place. Of this we informed the committee, still saying nothing to him. They saw 
~ ed him, inguirec about him and liked the answers they got, and a telegram received Nov. 24 informed 
_ t at he was elected unanimously. How else could they have secured a teacher with so few candidates ? 
n 1891 Supt. Curtis of New Haven wrote to us to recommend a principal for the high school there. We 
ey pe! man, and one only; and though he finally did not secure the place, he came very near it, and 


y man on our list informed of the place. ‘In Novemt 
lady teacher there at eight hundred dollars ($800), mentioning ae v APP LI CANTS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. Ww. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 
Send us ene, 


: Our Teacher Failed. to begin Monday.” 


We receive many such letters; and if you are ready to take a place on short notice, we want to hear 


THE ALBERT & CLARK Teachers’ Agency, man Britding, 


Write for information. CHICAGU. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Collezes, 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & O©O., Proprietors. 
om . Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton Pl., | 70 Fifth Ave.,| 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, | 120% So. Spring St. 1242 Twe s 
Boston, Mass. | New York. Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. Loe Ange ee, Cal.” | 
Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. , 


Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


Established in (884, Positions Filled. 3700. 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


SEEKS TEACHERS who sre AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT. rather than those without positions. 


HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F, B SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now Manual free. 36 Bromfield 8t.. BOSTON. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. | (aF~ 95 per cent. of positions filled tast year were direct appli 


cations from school officials. 
110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with oe 2 Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. _ Positions, 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Room C, 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
= THe WESTERN BuREAU OF EDUCATION 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. | This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
i—w tf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | TRACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
lished 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
aoe Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 

schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
of recognized ability wanted for 
TEACHERS h-grade positions in Penn- 
syllvania and other States. Send for circulars. 


and renting vf school property. 
Best references furnished. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. 

Myers, Manager (1ith year), Harrisburg, Pa. 


{eow] 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


The Southern Educational Bureau 


Has filled vacancies in twelve States. Send stamp 
for terms to H. N. ROBERTSON, Mngr., 
eow]} P. O. Box 203, MeEmMPUHIS, TENN. 


American Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers Wanted. } (19th year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 


HEN WRITING to our advertisers please 
w mention the “Journal of Education.” 


THE WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


(N. E. Bureau of Education), 
3 Somerset St., Boston. Wo. F. Jarvis, Manager. 


i -y, having had the patronage of school authorities for the last twenty years, is prepared 
to give teachers the best opportunities for securing positions that 
is possible to obtain. Bringing to the Agency an experience of association of ten years with school officers, 
combined with the extensive acquaintance of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, who still retains his connection with it, 
puts us in the front rank in this field of labor. Our personal relations, through Mr. A. E, Winship, 
with school authorities throughout the country gives us special facilities for placing teachers in the best 
ae pur eyetem of registration enables us to give to superintendents and school boards an almost perfect 

e of the qualifications of teachers we recommend. We are continually receiving requests for 


acne st every rank, from every state and territory, and from abroad. These facts forma combination 


i ible to excel. 
ae ee bet seeking positions or promotions should register at once. No charge to school 


officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT. (15) WM. F. JARVIS. 


{ ; to the JOURNAL | Teachers who are willing to devote a 

oe tere thal subscriptions Wante 9 part of their spare time to soliciting 

advanced six months by send-| orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 

ing a new yearly subscription. | for particulars. We 
i 3 SHING CO. furnish all necessary supplies ! . 

Mass Agency Dept.. N. E.PUE. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


pay When writing to advertisers please mention this journal, 
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SULVER, BURDETT COMPANY, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 EK, 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson. 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-bdooks : 


MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAM plead 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
1, Frarcisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 8. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because these books, written and edited by EpwARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Recks, Invertebrate Animals, at less thai. 
one-half the usual 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrate: 
for $3.50. h collection accompanied with text-book of 6( 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 


eow G12 St., N. W., Washington, D, U. 


ae 


* 
An Institution where Ladies and Gentiemen 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Business, Music, Phonography, Elocution, Paint- 
ing, Engineering. Law, Medicine and Pharmacy. 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
CATALOGUE FRER. 


[MENTION THIS. PAPER. ] 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


BY 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. 8S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
i WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass 
ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT 


OF THE 


NINTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION FOR 1894 


FISHER'S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Cloth. Complete Edition. Price reduced to 25 cents. 


TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography for 1894.95, 
INCLUDING 


The Geographical News of the Year. 
There is a constantly increasing demand for this deservedly popular and helpful book on Geography. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 60 cents. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, paper binding, price 20 cents. 


This has become a pepenene and important feature of the work. The present edition contains full-page 
rtraits of the late President Carnot of France, also the new President, M. Jean Cassimir-Perier, with a 
uring the past year in the d States, Hawaii, Spanish America, Euro Asia, Africa, &c. Ther 
also fourteen pages of statistics, tables, etc. : 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


Lessons in Psychology. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SUBJECT FOR PRIVATE STUDENTS 
AND AS A TEXT-BOOK IN NORMAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By J. P. GORDY, Ph.D., 
Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in Ohio University, Athens, O. 


A cop 


CLOTH; 401 PAGES. PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $1.25. [GS Our price is only $1.00, postpaid, 
CATION who will send us one new subscription at $2.50. 


to subscribers to this paper. 
h 
Address 


of the book will be sent free to any present subscriber of the JOURNAL oF Epu- 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


By J. N. LARNED, ea-Pres’t Am. Library Assoc’n. 


John H. Vincent, D.D., LL 
Andrews, Pres’t Brown University. 


gationalist. 


ence books in existence.”—John Fiske. 


every grammar school and every hi 
pal J. C. Greenough, Westfield Normal 


usual d 


C. A. Nichols Co., 


store all French and German Grammars and 


EDUCATION. 


Vol.*XLII.—No. 18. 
$13.50 


SPECIAL. 


The cumulative sales of Bixler’s Physical Traji;,- 
ing in Penmanship are simply wonderful—a sin.|. 
sale often bringing dozens of others. This rare ;;\,| 
liberal Offer 65 is based on these results. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Bialer’s Pocket Manual, clot 
Business Penman, monthly, 9212, 12p., 1 yr. 
100 Gummed Labels, your address 


— AND — 


Topical Reading. 


Giving History on all Topics in the Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


Exact Words of the Historians Themselves. 


Where the Dictionary this History shotld go.”— 


“ There is nothing better for school work.”— £. Benj. 


BUSINESS 
Law. 


“It is a necessity to every school library.” — Congre- 


“The treasures of a thousand books brought into a 


Valiey, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. single work.” — Boston Transcript. ; . 
" “ The quintessence of an extensive literature.”’— George 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &o Parsons Lathrop. If you teach business or com- 


mercial law and want a text- 
book that your pupils will 


“T believe it will prove one of pe ment valuable refer- 


“ y fitable i t t fo 
It will be found very pro school.” Princ study with pleasure and profit, 
chool. and which they can buy at a 

low price, we have it. It will 


cost you nothing to examine it. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS. 


Rochester, N. Y., 
and Chicago, Tl. 


“ Williston Seminary must, all other academies should, 
have it.”—Dr. William Gallagher, Prin. Williston Sem. 


“ More readable and truly instructive than are the 
Wy bones of encyclopedic articles.” — Prof. H. 
0. 


ins Hopkins University. 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED. 


Publisher, 
Springfield, Mass. 


CHARLES JACOBUS, Gen’l Agent, 
eow] 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of findin 


Adams, 


MACLEOD’S 
REPRODUCTION 
STORIES. 


A series of new and original stories written hy a 
practical New York teacher. Put up in two sets— 
Intermediate and Grammar. Twenty stories in a 
set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 
neat envelope containing suggestions for their use. 
Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


in our 
aders, 
by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


C.A. KOEHLER & CO. BOOKS 


149A Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 
MAYN ARD, MERRILL, & CO. 

43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 

— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of ‘Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers (3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton P1., Bo&ton. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


of Geography are those 
based upon elementary 
work in Physical Geog- 
raphy. 


The Best 
Systems 


Klemm’s are the only relief maps 
Relief Maps 


Set of 15, express paid, to any teacher enciosing $1.00. 


for pupils’ practice in 
Physical Geography. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


Loew 


4re great labor-savers and result producers. Three 


editions. Adapted to schools of all grades. 
SPECIMEN PAGES AND CATALOGUE FREE TO TEACHERS. 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, ROCHESTER, N,Y., CHICAGO. 


Boston Repository — Boston School Supply Co. 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pu- 
pils quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mase. 


Nature Study Helps. 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. 
Providence, R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wi rome 
to a friendly acquaintance with the forest hnd wayside trees which the 7) ye Aegean — 
ios tan ng ea is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter about 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOG Y.— Common Animal Forms. New 
and Revised Edition, By Gitman. Boards. Fully illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given in this book the outline 
children, Each“ lesson” is in two parts—one in 1 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ing a now subscription. 
EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Ma 


8S. 


By L. W. RussELt, 


s of be a, she has found it practicable to attempt wit! 
arge print, consisting of statements of children’s observa 
—- often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teac ee and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, ¢t« 

~ to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple outline 
‘ ~~ are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. The book helps the teacher to 
establish her pupils in habits of careful observation of nature, and such a result has been the author's “1! 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Minerais, j uffe nim 


» 
QE 
easily graduate at your own and make $50) to 
STORY - $75 a month, evenings, teaching and represent). 
| this system. pays ‘for all the following (Oni, 
| one Outfit to the same person at this price): 
025 
or 
History for Ready Reference Mail Course, pen copies, letters, etc......... 2.00 
Beautiful Diploma, 15x19, 1.00 
8. Ad. Outfit, brings you customers........... 1.00 
Allabove 8 items for Postage extra, after ij), 
| receive publications. Send #1 only. Full description 
ee and valuable samples free. Your name, please. 
| 
S 
> 
7 
a 
| 
SISITY. TEBE, | 
| 
/ 


